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H/TaKE THE SOUTHERN PACIIC 
INSIDE TRACK” 


|, TO SEE SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


SanGabriel. Covina. Pomona 
Ontario.Colton. Riverside 
wF-Val sicimat-tu latte Gelaat-i later. 
Redlands 
DAILY SERVICE 


Los Angeles Office 
261—S. Spring Str. 
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| BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


| THE SITE OF THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
if AND THE EDUCATIONAL CENTER OF THE PACIFIC COAST 
| 
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The Golden Gate 





San Francisco 








Berkeley is essentially a city of homes, balmy atmosphere and a 
| perpetual garden of luxuriant flowers. There is frequent and rapid 
| transportation over the electric lines of the Oakland Transit Company to 
all parts of the county, and half-hourly connection with San Francisco 
by a beautiful ride by train, skirting the shores of the bay and by a 
ferry service unsurpassed throughout the world. 
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Rear Estate 








UNIVERSITY STATION 





BERKELEY - CALIFORNIA 


HEARST HALL, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 








Choice property for sale near University and in 
any part of the town. Write for Maps 


f | 0. A. RUDOLPH Telephone Stuart 189 
\ 
{ 





REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 


3278 ADELINE STREET 
Loans Negotiated Lorin, ALAMEDA Co., CAL. 


MAY & MORTIMER 
REAL ESTATE AND BUILDING 


2123 CENTER STREET BERKELEY, CAL. 
Main Entrance to University 





W. C. MoRAN, Notary Public L. J. MORAN 


“Ww. C. MORAN & CO. 
REAL ESTATE AND INSURANCE 


Berkeley Office, Phone Stuart 241 Schmidt Block 
Berkeley Station 


Lorin Office, Phone Stuart 21 








Major or Minor Chords txte’ty sinc 

THE ELISE HARMONY CHART 

$2.50 O'S foreign postagerscextra D200 
B. H. HENDERSON, PUBLISHER 


1509 Oxford Street, Berkeley, California 
AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHERE 
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t OWN A LOT 
+ * 
a % 
* IN CALIFORNIA % 
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+ City of Richmond, just across the Bay from San Francisco, California, ter- ae 
+ minus of Santa Fe Railroad, is the only point on the Coast where the three great + 
* commercial interests of the country, namely, the Standard Oil Company, Santa * 
L Fe Railroad and Southern Pacific Railroad, come together. This trio is now i 
4, investing millions of dollars in permanent improvements at Richmond, guaran- Zz 
si teeing the stable growth of a great manufacturing city. Cheapest fuel, all rail- J 
4 road facilities and deep-water frontage. Send for maps. A good way to save 4 
4 and double your money. Buy now. Lots $200. d 
+ oe 
+ $25 Cash; balance, $5 per Month ‘ 
+ e 
* RICHMOND LAND COMPANY, Inc. * 
7 182 CROCKER BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO i 
. a eee 
a i 
a Ba 
le oe 
i Union TRANSFER Co. } 
- so 
+ 4 
{ Baggage Checked and Delivered if 
+ Freight Shipped and Stored ‘ 
* * 
i Everything handled that can be moved by horses t 

* 
* MAIN OFFICE * 
+ * 
H 165 Stevenson Street 4 
* Off Market, between Palace Hotel and Third Street * 
+ + 
; Quick Delivery and Careful Handling 7 

i 
4 Agents on all Trains of Southern Pacific Co. 4 
+ 
% Telephone Private Exchange 83 % 
so * 
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Union Oil Company 


OF CALIFORNIA 
Peeriners ot PE | ROLEUM 
warcanne i PLIEL OILS 
«prawono BRAND” AO PHALTUM 





OWNERS AND OPERATORS OF 


Pipe Lines, Tank Steamers 
and Vessels 





DISTRIBUTING STATIONS IN CALIFORNIA 





| SAN FRANCISCO SANTA PAULA BIXBY 
OLEUM LOS ANGELES FULLERTON 

_ BAKERSFIELD SAN DIEGO ORA 

| VENTURA SAN PEDRO 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 
HONOLULU KALULUI KIHEI 


REFINERIES 
OLEUM AND BAKERSFIELD 


MANUFACTURING AND SALES DEPARTMENT 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, U.S. A. 
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$70; HOMES IN (32° 


$4 Down $4 Down 
$4 per Month $4 per Month 


No Interest 
No Taxes 
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25% Guaranteed Increase 
For $4 down and $4 per 
month until paid for, we 
sell you a regular Pasa- 
DENA VILLA Tract Lot, 
full size, 50x150 feet, fac- 
ing on 80-foot avenue, sub- 
ject to the following guar- 
antees from us: If, at the 
expiration of one year 
from purchase, this $70 
lot is not worth $87.50— 
or 25 per cent increase— 
based on the price at 
which our corps of sales- 
men will then be selling 
similar lots, we will re- 
fund all of the money you 
have paid us with 6 per 
cent interest additional. 











CALIFORNIA 


Read Our Guarantees 





RUSSELL SAGE 


No Interest 








No Taxes 
oS 








If Russell Sage Told You 


That You Could Make a Fortune 
In Suburban Real Estate 


(especially when it costs 
you only $4 down and $4 
a month) wouldn’t you be 
impressed? Well, listen! 
That’s just what Mr. Sage 
did say in the New York 
World of September 28, 
1902: 

“Young man, buy real es- 
tate, especially acre prop- 
erty, in the outlying bor- 
oughs,and then work hard 
at your usual avocation. 
Your real estate purchases 
will make your old age 
comfortable.” 

RUSSELL SAGE. 








FREE TRIP TO LOS ANGELES 


As a guarantee of good faith, we agree with all persons living west of Chicago, 
to pay you in cash the cost of your railroad fare to Los Angeles and return, if you 


visit our property and find one word of this circular a misrepresentation. 


Those 


living farther away we will pay a proportion equal to round-trip Chicago ticket. 
5 : } | s 


Our property is located immediately adjoining the city limits of Los Angeles— 


it is therefor a very significant fact when Mr. Sage says: 


acre property in the outlying boroughs.” Think of it! 
is only fifteen minutes’ ride by electric car to the business center of Los Angeles. 


OUR GUARANTEE: 


“Buy real estate, especially 
The PasaDENA VILLA TRACT 


Remember, your purchase is made with the distinct un- 


derstanding that we will refund all money paid us, with 6 per cent interest added if, 
after visiting Los Angeles within one year, it is found that we have misrepresented 
our proposition in the slightest particular. 


Our Restrictions are: No Saloons; No Shanties; No Factories 


CARLSON INVESTMENT COMPANY 


(Incorporated under the laws of California.) Capital, $100,000 
114 South Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


ka> Unusual opportunities to a limited number of energetic men of unquestioned 
Write 





reputation to act as our permanent representatives in their own community. 
us for particulars. 
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Pror. W. H. DAILpy, the champion swim- 
mer, under date of December 15, 1899, wrote: 

“I was in the water an hour yesterday 
and found it, even at this time of year, none 
too cold for enjoyable bathing.” 


Chauncey M. Depew, while standing on 
Logan Heights in October, 1898, said to 
Mr. Vanderbilt : 


“Vanderbilt, you and I have been every- 
where, but nowhere have we seen such a 
lovely view,’ and in this Mr. Vanderbilt 
acquiesced. 

The Johnstown (Ohio) Independent, May 
16, 1900, says: 

“The last coast resort visited before turn- 
ing our faces eastward was Santa Cruz, and 
in many ways the best was reserved for the 
last. Santa Cruz is styled ‘he Gem of the 
Pacific,’ and is on the north coast of Mon- 
terey Bay. It has the finest beach we saw 
in California. Flowers bloom there the year 
round. That I saw fuchsias twenty feet high 
and three inches in diameter, growing like 
trees, callas by the billions with blossoms 
fully eight inches across, marguerite bushes 
eight feet high, is no exaggeration.” 

The Benton Harbor (Mich.) Palladium, 
May 23, 1900, says: 

“This morning our train was run around 
the bay to Santa Cruz, which is a flourishing 
city of 10,000 inhabitants, very picturesquely 
located on the hillsides and valleys over- 
looking the bay and broad Pacific. It has an 
admirable climate, flowers blooming the year 
around, and roses growing to perfection on 
trees and vines almost house-high. In the 
drive we were taken along the cliffs, beneath 
which the ocean waves broke incessantly over 
the rocks and sent the spray high in air, 
and we also saw in operation a wave-motor, 
the only successful one in use.” 

For further information as to this beautiful 
CITY OF THE HOLY Cross, address Secretary, 
Board of Trade, Santa Cruz, California. 
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* Why Not Buy This Fertile Farm : 
4 IN CALIFORNIA? 


house, five cottages and several outbuildings. Just the place for Seep Ratsine, for 
Tospacco, or for ALFALFA and DatryIne. A DELIGHTFUL CLIMATE THE YEAR AROUND. 
Abundance of fruit; also timber for fuel. Rural delivery; within 100 miles of San Fran- 
cisco; in the heart of the famous Santa Clara Valley. <A thrifty man can MAKE A ForTUNE 
on a farm like this. It is for sale, cheap. For details address C. S. AITKEN, care Bohemian 
Club, San Francisco, California. 
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About 130 acres of deep alluvial soil; fourteen artesian wells, twelve-room dwelling 
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THE FAIRBANKS MORSE 


GAS, GASOLINE, 
DISTILLATE, 
KEROSENE ano 
CRUDE OIL 


ENGINES 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE TO 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


310 MARKET ST. - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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For een and city Properties 
IN SANTA CRUZ, CAL. 


APPLY TO 
J. W. FORGEUS 
SANTA CRUZ, CALIFORNIA 


References: Citizens’ Bank of Topeka, Kan., Bank 
of Santa Cruz County, Santa Cruz, California. 
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Irrigation not There never 


used for gen- 


eral farming ure of a crop 


in this county in this county 


500 Sacks of Onions have been taken off one Acre in one crop 
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HONOLULU. JAPAN, 
CHINA, PHILIPPINES, 
INDIA, AUSTRALIA 


By the steamers of the 


PACIFIC MAIL 
OCCIDENTAL ="< ORIENTAL 


and 


TOYO KISEN KAISHA 
STEAMSHIP COMPANIES 


FLEET 


Horea (twin screw) 12,000 tons 
Siberia (twin screw) 12.000 tons 
China 5.100 tons 


Doric 4700 tons 
Coptic 4,500 tons 
Gaelic 4.300 tons 


America Maru (twin screw) 6,000 tons 
Hong Kong Maru (twin screw) 6.000 tons 
Nippon Maru (twin screw) 6,000tons 











What a country for 
verdure and shade is 
Japan; what an 
unlooked - for Eden” 
Pierre Loti 


General Office 421 Market Street. 
SAN FRANCISCO CAL. 


New York Office: L.Nurring, Genl Eastern Pass.Agt. 349 Droadway 
Chicago Office: W.G.Neimyer, Agent. 193 Clark Street 
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SUNSET MAGAZINE 


COPYRIGHTED, 1903; ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 
Entered at the San Francisco Postoffice as Second-Class Matter 


Sunset is published monthly by the Passenger Department, Southern Pacific, 4 Montgomery 
street, San Francisco, California. The subscription price is One Dollar a year, Ten Cents a copy. 
Its circulation is world wide. It is the only magazine that faithfully tells, by pictures and text, of 
the wonders of California, and of the Nation’s western border land. It is notable for the number and 
artistic merit of its engravings. Its contributors are among the best writers and illustrators in the 
country. It is edited by Charles Sedgwick Aiken. The representative business houses advertise in 
its pages. It is distributed by the San Francisco News Company, the American News Company and 
connections. 

CONTRIBUTIONS are desired relating to western development, to the arts, industries and resources, 
to be accompanied, wherever possible, by good, clear photographs. Address all communications to 
Jas. Horsburgh, Jr., Southern Pacific, 4 Montgomery street, San Francisco, California. SuNSET’s 
New York address is 349 Broadway; Chicago, 193 Clark street; London, 49 Leadenhall street. 
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MORNING AT THE FISHERMEN’S WHARF, SAN FRANCISCO............. Frontispiece 
From drawing by Ernest C. Peixotto. 

bE ee SC pe EOP UIE E 3 ©) 10. 2. Ia ae a Ernest C. Peixotto 
Illustrated by full-page drawings by the a:.thor. 

peitohy oo CVE ey OR bp RS» Ln 2.) da cr a ee ean Edmond O'Neill 
Illustrated from photographs by F. J. Trost. 

TWO LITTLE SONGS (Drawing and Verse)....................... Edward Salisbury Field 

IN THE ORANGE GROVE CITY, RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA .................. E. F. Goff 
Illustrated from photographs by Tibbitts and Heath. 

UU BN se Ue CL Oe (0 a a a E. A. Brininstool 
Illustrated from drawings by L. Maynard Dixon. 

cp bob Cpa i oe id PP Ot LOL < ts | a a D. Charles Gardner 


Illustrated from photographs by A. O. Austin. 
ON THE WESTERN RIM OF A BUSY CONTINENT—Second Paper 
Illustrated from photographs by the author. 


Rain....Alex. McAdie 





DP ONEE EMIS Se Ren ete ale mw gob hs ose w'cpoars Guise wig v4 a dO Spe ew eM ee Dora M. Oliphant 
CA A oS LEE Se Arthur A. Taylor 
Illustrated from photographs by Aydelotte and others. 
aay een CE RSA WEE) |. 55 0 a's eis a ke siwew dees eednnt acca James M. Cooney 
pil igs TSG fe OO ee CE Re yO iy Ly rr Paul Shoup 
Illustrated from photographs by Alice Hare. 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION IN CALIFORNIA AND ELSEWHERE. ....H. Morse Stephens 
aSSD RIANOEL NOON GAN ASCO PRET. oo os ss ace ele bees de eceese ces Elizabeth Grinnell 
Illustrated from photographs from life by the author. 
CALIFORNIA’S WINTER DAFFODILS (Verse) ..................200000008 Grace Hibbard 
‘ PICTURESQUE OREGON WATERFALLS ........................... Caspar W. Hodgson 
Illustrated from photograph by F. C. Perry. 
ENT CAS BAIS" ey cys LOPS NE OE Oe) a ee a E. C. Tompkins 
PRINCE PETER PAUL AND HIS OGRES (Short Story).............2 Alfred J. Waterhouse 


WHAT MODERN FARMING MEANS—The California Polytechnic School....Leroy Anderson 

THE COURSE OF EMPIRE—Facts of Material Progress in the West—The Southern 
Pacific Block System—Colonist Rates—California Savings Banks—Blossom Festival— 
New Alameda Depot—Standard Track, Los Angeles Division: 

PLAYS AND THE PLAYERS—Blanche Bates and Belasco Triumph (Leavenworth Mac- 
nab)—Lola Yberri—Nance O’Neil and Her Friends. 

BOOKS AND WRITERS—Four Books of Varying Interest (Wilmetta Curtis )—Portrait 
of Herman Whitaker—E. P. Roe and Literary Values (U. Francis Duff)—Art Bind- 











ing of Robertson’s “The Seedy Gentleman.” 


SUNSET RAYS—Willie and the Burro (Sam C. Dunham)—The Home of Art (Eva Emery 
Dye)—In Ole Virginny (Alice Corbin)—Praise for SuNSET. 














MORNING AT THE FISHERMEN’S WHARF, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


If you want to behold a bit of the 
Bay of Naples, go some misty morning 
down to Fishermen’s wharf * = 
San Francisco. Never was likeness 
more complete. * * 


FROM DRAWING FOR SUNSET BY ERNEST 
Cc. PEIXOTTO ~~ SEE "ITALY'S MESSAGE 
TO CALIFORNIA.'’ 
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Italy's Message to California 


BY ERNEST 


After six years abroad Ernest C. 
recently to his California home. 
which his home-coming has suggested to him: 


the stern landscapes of the western 

plains and the alkali deserts of 
Nevada, our train crossed the Sierras 
and began to descend more genial western 
slopes. From endless forests of pine we 
wound down through historic mining 
camps, Gold Run, Dutch Flat and Au- 
burn, down to where cottages nestle mid 
Then an occa- 


Fetes passing for days through 


young orange orchards. 
sional palm tree appeared and then files 
of pale olives, and within but a few hours 
we were running through fertile fields, 
dotted with stately oaks and laurels, w:- 
der whose shade herds of cattle browsed. 
And in mid-November how green and 
fresh the grass! At each turning of the 
road the eye plunged far out and down 
to where the boundless expanse of the 
Sacramento valley stretched hazy, indis- 





C. PEIXOTTO 


Peixotto, painter, illustrator and writer, returned 
Here are some of the thoughts, contrasting and appreciative, 


tinct and infinite off to the vague horizon. 

Two years before, almost to a day, I 
had sped down the southern slopes of 
steep Alpine grades from the snows of 
Mount Cenis and mountains clothed in 
chestnut forests, down to where orchards 
joined to vineyards and towns perched 
upon the hilltops or snuggled in recesses 
of the hills. And out beyond opened the 
limitless reaches of the plains of Lom- 
bardy—that “waveless sea”—stretching 
to the ends of the earth. 

Who could help noting the likeness of 
these two landscapes? Who could be so 
blind as not to feel the influence of the 
same forces at work—a similarity of cli- 
matic conditions, a similarity of oppor- 
tunity ? 

And yet with all their likeness who 
could help noting the differences ? Wheré 


we 


awl 
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in Italy were those royal forests of pine 
with the manzanita glowing at their 
bases? Where in Italy were those prim 
little cottages surrounded by platoons of 
fruit trees, lined up like soldiers on pa- 
rade, their branches pruned to an exact 
angle like rows of muskets? A foreigner 
in our car takes a vivid interest in the 
mined-out placers, in the water flumes 
wriggling down beside our tracks, in the 
tumble-down miners’ cabins and, above 
all, in their red-shirted occupants, who 
have a poetic interest in his eyes and re- 
mind him of scenes in Bret Harte and 
the golden days of ’49. 

Yet where in California are the Italian 
orchards with their irregular rows of 
trees linked by grapevine tendrils, that 
seem to be joining hands to dance over 
the fields in a gay farandole? Where are 
the wayside shrines where peasants cross 
themselves; where the villages whose 
houses thrust forth their pottery eaves to 
ward off the blaze of the summer sun; 
and the windows smiling with carnations, 
and the cool arcades where the women 
work and the rude paintings, centuries 
old, that look down calmly from the 
house fronts and the sun dials that mark 
the progress of the sun—where are all 
those countless picturesque features that 
the Finger of Time lays upon the homes 
of Latin races ? 

Sacramento’s state house looms into 
sight and we cross a great river. Its 
sluggish, murky waters take me to the 
Po and in the distance I see pale moun- 
tain forms, reminders of the Alps. But 
here in the plains, where are the haw- 
thorne hedges and the mild-eyed oxen 
toiling under mulberry trees; where the 
rice fields mirroring the azure of the 
heavens in their marshy surfaces, or the 
glow of a church front, raising high its 
campanile of brick and 
pointing like a finger heavenward ? 


mandorlato, 


Yet my foreign friend is now ex- 
claiming at the broad, limitless fields, at 
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the great eight-horse plows turning up 
the flank of Mother Earth; at the vast 
flocks of wild duck and white geese that 
darken the sun, and he marvels still more 
at the huge steamship Solano carrying, 
like a giant turtle, our palatial overland 
train upon her back. 

As we skirt the San Francisco bay 
shore I join in his admiration. of the 
rounded contours of the Berkeley hills 
with their dark groves of eucalypti, and 
the more rugged outlines of the Marin 
shore headlands, purple and pure in form 
as the cliffs of Castellamare or Sorrento ; 
and we enthuse at the rare silhouette of 
Mount Tamalpais, clear-cut against the 
western sky, with under it, the islands 
anchored like galleons upon the shining 
waters. And then the fair outline of San 
Francisco, sitting on its many hills. 

There have been changes since I saw 
it last. 
panile — and 


The ferry tower—a Latin cam- 
the high dome of the 
Spreckels building break the familiar 
silhouette. But the general features are 
quite the same and I note with a sigh the 
streets cut like gashes on the hillsides 
and my thoughts go back to Genoa and 
Naples, piling up their slopes in terraces 
from the sea, their tall houses sitting one 
upon another’s shoulders, their streets 
winding in zigzags up the grades; but 
there is compensation in the thought 
of our broad and airy thoroughfares 
letting in the health and cleanliness of 
which the Italian cities stand so sorely 
in need. 

As I ride up town, the new public 
monuments show a distinct step in ad- 
vance and tell of a certain but sure prog- 
ress in local art matters. What an im- 
provement between the City Hall statu- 
ary, for instance, and the new groups 
along Market street. The architecture 
of the city’s houses is improving also. 
The old wooden residences of twenty 
seem doomed. They have 


years ago 


served their purpose as temporary homes 








Listeniny to the singing cadence * * watching the emphasis and rhythm of their gestures 
you will be transported to * * some fishing hamlet on the Genoese Riviera. ‘ 








Where are the * * cool arcades where the women work * * where are all those 
countless picturesque features that the Finger of Time lays upon the homes of the Latin races? 
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until their inmates could have something 
better. But now, as we put our build- 
ings into more permanent form, let us 
be careful and, instead of aping tawdry 
eastern Queen Anne cottages with the 
cupolas, tiny windows, senseless balus- 
trades and the other gewgaws of so-called 
“artistic” homes, let us develop an archi- 
tecture of our own, suitable to the needs 
of our climate—houses with fair open 
fronts and windows large enough to 
freely admit our warm Italian sunlight. 
What is good for the eastern states is not 
good for us. Let Italy and Spain be our 
inspiration, not England and the cold 
northlands. 

As some writer has put it, “Climate is 
to a country what temperament is to a 
man.” We have been blessed with a 
nearly perfect climate. As a man takes 
advantage of a good temperament, so 
should we take advantage of our climate. 
With snow unknown and excessive heat 
and humidity of very rare occurrence, 
summer and winter are alike agreeable. 
Everything conduces to the enjoyment of 
an out-door life—in other words of a 
healthful life. Let us bear this in mind 
in developing our architecture and in 
beautifying our parks. Of Golden Gate 
Park we may justly be proud; now let 
us embellish our city squares, plant them 
with thick foliage and make them seclud- 
ed and attractive. 

In the heart of Genoa is a lovely gar- 
den, the Aquasanta, placed on the shel- 
tered side of a hill. Paths meander con- 
fusedly up the slopes to the summit 
whence the view over city and harbor is 
superb. Here from an artificial grotto 
a waterfall gushes forth, then drops in 
cascades to where it feeds two little 
rivers, whose waters are the home of 
ducks, pelicans and other waterfowl. In 
sheltered glens grow semi-tropical plants, 
rare palms and rubber trees and great 
rank ferns. Seats are arranged, shei- 
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tered from winter winds or shaded from 
the heat of summer suns—sunny seats 
for the aged, cool shade for the hot blood 
of youth. Have we not the site for just 
such a park on Buena Vista heights or 
on the sheltered slopes of Telegraph hill ? 
Think of the effect on the stranger ar- 
riving within our gates as, from the ferry 
boat, he beheld such a garden spot over- 
hanging the bay—an Eden replete with 
palms and flowering cacti! And from 
it what views of bay and shore from the 
Marin county mountains round to Alca- 
traz! 

As I have said before, our climate is 
conducive to an out-door life and it is to 
be regretted that we have not more open- 
air restaurants like one that exists near 
San Rafael—an inn where the host him- 
self appears to see if his guests are well 
served, and in true Italian fashion busies 
himself in looking after the travelers’ 
comfort. There is an undeniable pleasure 
in feeling, if only for a short period, that 
the wheels revolve about your own sacred 
person; that the largest fish caught this 
morning is to be served for your lunch; 
that ducks have been specially shot for 
your dinner; that the steak has been 
brought from a town miles away for your 
gratification. And there you will dine 
under a vine-covered pergola hung with 
Chianti bottles and shaded by oleanders 
in tubs that will remind you of a locanda 
of Goldoni’s. And all about you lie the 
gently rolling hills with a glimpse of the 
volcanic outline of Tamalpais among the 
oak trees. 

Yet in spite of marked similarities, the 
landscape of California is not altogether 
Italian; it has a beauty all its own— 
softer outlines, fewer undulations and a 
different tree growth. Along the coast 
some bay, girt with purple mountains; 
some ashen hue or golden glow upon the 
cliffs, or the ultramarine of the sea or 
the pale opalescence of the sky will recall 
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the more famous beauty spots of Italy or 
Sicily. I thought of Amalfi and Chia- 
vari, as I drove the other day round 
McDowell avenue and enjoyed those in- 
comparable views seaward, down over the 
ruddy crags and off over the shimmering 
expanse of the Pacific, whose balmy air 
and very quiet are reminiscent of the 
Mediterranean; and in the distance the 
lateen sails of the fishing boats glided in 
toward the Golden Gate—the same boats, 
the same rig that one sees in shoals off 
the promontory of Portofino. 

If you want to behold a bit of the bay 
of Naples, go some misty morning down 
to Fishermen’s wharf at the foot of Ma- 
son street, San Francisco. Never was 
likeness more complete. For a_back- 
ground on the one hand, the steep slopes 
of Russian hill and Black point, silhou- 
etted against an amber sky; on the other, 
the bay’s broad expanse, oily, silent, with 
the cocoanut shells slowly floating sea- 
ward. On the calm waters a ship lies 
anchored, her sails drying, rose-colored 
with the faint sunlight; while far beyond 
looms the dim outline of Lime point, 
crowned with its cloud-swept batteries. 
And near us, in a basin shut in by 
spindly wharves, lie the fishing boats, 
striped in red and green, or blue and or- 
ange just as one sees them on the Mer- 
gellina. The water laps the russet sails 
that overhang their sides; their herring 
cargoes in the hatches gleam and glisten 
in the sunshine; their occupants, clothed 
in bright sweaters, in red sashes, gum 
boots and beretti, sit in groups, laughing 
and joking as they cook the polenta or 
spaghetti. Listening to the singing ca- 
dence of their voices and watching the 
emphasis and rhythm of their gestures, 
you will be transported to the Marina at 
Capri or Sorrento or to some fishing 
hamlet on the Genoese Riviera. 

When we wandered down that coast 
some time ago, I talked with several old 
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sons of the sea who had been out here 
and laid by enough to settle down peace- 
fully and dream away their old age in a 
gay little painted village, whose narrow, 
crooked streets smelt of tar and pitch 
and the salt breath of the sea, and whose 
houses are painted with all the display of 
color in which the Italians delight—not 
in somber gray tones nor yet in glaring 
primary colors, but in soft shades of 
green, violet, purple, yellow or pinky 
grays. 

The American has not as yet the art 
of making his home nor his land pictur- 
esque—of planning the unexpected, the 
accidental. California has been endowed 
with a climate as faultless as any on 
earth and with every beauty that Nature 
can bestow, yet the American as yet has 
done little to enhance her attractiveness. 
I say “the American” advisedlv for be- 
fore his rule there was another civiliza- 
tion that has left here and there a legacy 
which we should jealously guard. As 
Charles Dudley Warner so aptly puts it: 
“The traveler is enthusiastic about the 
drives through these groves of fruit, with 
the ashy or the snow-covered hills for 
background and contrast, and he ex- 
claims at the pretty cottages, vine and 
rose clad, in their semi-tropical setting, 
but if by chance he comes upon an old 
adobe or a Mexican ranch house in the 
country he has emotions of a very differ- 
ent sort.” 

Let us in future build strongly and 
solidly and in a manner appropriate to 
our climate so that future generations 
may inherit something from us—some- 
thing that has been lived in and about 
which stories can be woven—something 
that can be imbued with the charm of 
by-gone days—and then will California 
possess the one thing now necessary to 
complete her loveliness: the refinement 
of landscape that comes only after long 
cultivation. 
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Dream away their old age in a gay little painted village by the sea 


painted with all the display of color in which the Italians delight 
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Where are the wayside shrines where peasants cross themselves? 
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The Texas Petroleum Fields 


BY EDMOND O’NEILL 
Associate Professor of Organic and Physiological Chemistry and Dean of Faculty. 
College of Chemistry, University of California 


Illustrated from photographs by F. J. Trost 








SX AS in many respects resembles 

California. In its history, in its 

immense area, in its diversified 
topography and in its undeveloped nat- 
ural resources, Texas in a measure is a 
repetition of California. Like Califor- 
nia when wrested from Mexico, it re- 
mained for a time merely a cattle-rais- 
ing country. Then the American immi- 
grants showed its agricultural possibili- 
ties. Wheat, corn, tobacco, sugar cane, 
and lately rice are grown in great quan- 
tities. 

True there has been no gold discov- 
ery, and there are no mountains, and for 
the California fruit orchards we must 
substitute the immense fields of corn, to- 
bacco, sugar cane and rice; but in a 
large way there is a great resemblance 
between the two great states. This is 
strikingly shown in the case of petro- 
leum. As in California, oil was known 








to exist many years ago, as far back as 
the time of Spanish occupancy and over 
a wide area of country; but was never 
successfully exploited, owing partly to 
the idea that it could not be refined and 
partly to the inexperience of the pros- 
pectors. 

In 1886 a few wells were dug in Na- 
cogdoches county and yielded thick oil 
that was used as a lubricant. The best 
yielding well was dug to a depth of 252 
feet, although oil was found at 158 feet. 
Other wells were dug at various times 
and in various localities, none of them 
to any great depth and none of them 
yielded more than a few barrels a day. 
Up to the end of 1895 the entire produc- 
tion of oil in Texas amounted to only 
three hundred and sixty-one barrels. 

In 1894 petroleum was accidentally 
discovered in Corsicana while boring for 
water. The oil was found at a depth of 
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Spouting one hundred fect in the air 


1027 feet, but the well was continued to 
a depth of 2470 feet, where a good flow 
of warm water was struck. An oil com- 
pany was organized during the next year 
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and drilled a well that gave two barrels 
a day. In 1896 a second well was dug, 
yielding twenty-two barrels a day. Rapid 
development followed and in 1897 there 
was produced nearly 66,000 barrels from 
forty-seven wells. Prospecting was con- 
tinued until now it has been shown that 
the field extends over an area of about 
three by six miles, the longer axis being 
northeast and southwest. The oil sand 
is almost level and usually does not ex- 
ceed forty feet in thickness. In many 
parts of the field it pinches out very thin 
and a well drilled in these places yields 
little or no oil. Gas is found in various 
parts of the field or in its vicinity, occa- 
sionally under great pressure (as much 
as two hundred pounds per square inch). 
A few of the wells are gushers, spouting 
one hundred feet in the air, but this lasts 
for only a short time. Practically all 
the wells are pumped, some with an or- 
dinary pump and some with compressed 
air. Up to July 1, 1901, 1068 wells had 
been dug in this field, of which six hun- 
dred and five produced oil, twenty-three 
gas, two hundred and twenty-seven were 
dry and two hundred and thirteen aban- 
doned. The average yield of oil was about 
five barrels per well, although some 
reached fifty barrels a day. The total 
yield was about three thousand barrels 
per day. Since then the field has been 
gradually declining in production. An- 
other locality that has lately been devel- 
oped is the one at Sour Lake, Hardin 
county. The first well was dug in June, 
1901. Many wells have been dug in 
other parts of the state, but none as yet 
have yielded any quantities of oil. 

The great oil field of Texas is at 
Beaumont. What the discovery of oil in 
the Kern River country was to Califor- 
nia, so the bringing in of the Lucas well 
was to Texas. The parallelism goes still 
further. Beaumont, like Bakersfield, 
was one of the older towns and fairly 
prosperous. When the news came that 
a great body of oil existed barely four 
miles from the town, many of the inhab- 
itants did not appreciate their good for- 
tune and it was left for more speculative 
and enterprising people from outside to 
take advantage of the opportunity. 

The history of the discovery of oil at 
Beaumont is one of the most interesting 
in the annals of the petroleum industry. 


THE TEXAS 
Among the many minerals of Texas, 
salt and sulphur were among the more 
valuable. They usually occurred under 
ground and were mined by means of 
wells. In 1892 a well was commenced 
about three miles south of Beaumont, as 
this was thought to be a favorable lo- 
cality, especially as there were some indi- 
cations of petroleum. It was intended 
to go down 1500 feet, but the well was 
abandoned at a depth of 300 feet, as the 
quicksands filled the pipe and there was 
no known method of cleaning it out. 
Three other attempts were made by other 
people at various times in this same 
vicinity, but owing to the quicksand they 
could never get deeper than a few hun- 
dred feet. 

In 1900 A. F. Lucas, who had been 
engaged in boring for salt and sulphur 
in Louisiana, thought Beaumont was a 
favorable locality for prospecting for 
these substances, and began boring in the 
vicinity of the abandoned wells. He 
used a new system of drilling and thus 
was enabled to penetrate the quicksand. 
He bored several hundred feet without 
finding salt or sulphur, but obtained a 
light flow of oil. He quickly appreciated 
the significance of this discovery, but not 
being financially able to continue the 
well, he interested the firm of Guffy & 
Galey, of Pittsburg, and under their aus- 
pices began his second well. On Janu- 
ary 10, 1901, at 10.30 A. M., at a depth 
of about 1120 feet, a tremendous flow of 
gas, oil and water was encountered that 
threw out seven hundred feet of four- 
inch pipe weighing about six tons, carry- 
ing away the blocks and tackle and part 
of the derrick. Rocks, oil and water 
were thrown to a height of three hun- 
dred feet, and the roaring of the escap- 
ing gas could be heard in Beaumont, 
four miles away. 

The oil flowed at an estimated rate of 
75,000 barrels- per day, and it was nine 
days before a valve could be obtained to 
cap the exterior eight-inch pipe and stop 
the flow. The oil was to a large extent 
saved by building levees, and it covered 
an area of nearly one hundred acres. It 
took fire on March 3d, and was entirely 
destroyed, making a conflagration of 
enormous magnitude. 

The “bringing in,” as technically ex- 
pressed, of the Lucas well, created the 
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Oil flowed at an estimated rate of 

seventy-five thousand barrels a day 
most tremendous excitement. Many peo- 
ple of the outside world would not believe 
the dispatches, regarding the statement 
that a single well produced 75,000 bar- 
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ions of the (Spindle Top) fields the derricks touch each other 





rels a day as an arrant fake. Not so 
those who came to see. They grew wild 
with excitement. The Southern Pacific 
Company, then the only line running 
through Beaumont, was taxed to its ut- 
most capacity in bringing in people. 
There was but one hotel in the town of 
any capacity, and this was a small, old- 
fashioned, two-storied wooden building. 
It was filled to overflowing, as was every 
available building, and still hundreds 
came in on every train. Barber shops, 
photograph galleries, stables, were filled 
as close as possible with cots that found 
ready rental at two and three dollars a 
night. Fabulous prices were paid for 
office rooms for the innumerable oil com- 
panies that were organized. Shacks and 
tents were put up in every available loca- 
tion, and still the people kept coming. 
Beaumont doubled, trebled and quad- 
rupled its population. Other wells were 
sunk and found to be even greater gush- 
ers than the Lucas. The excitement in- 
creased. Never was there such specula- 
tion. People bought and sold without 
seeing their purchases. The cautious in- 
vestor was swept away in the rush. Such 
transactions as the following, as related 
by Edmonds, were of daily occurrence 
for a few months: 

“T was told by a leading banker that 
not a single trade has been made on de- 
ferred payments, and that over $10,000,- 
000 in actual cash had changed hands on 
land. During the height of activity a 
few weeks ago,men went around for days 
with $25,000 to $100,000 in actual cash 
in satchels to be ready for a trade at a 
moment’s notice, the excitement being 
so great that sellers would not even ac- 
cept certified checks or bank drafts, nor 
wait for buyers to go to the bank after 
the money. The trade must be spot 
cash, for in ten minutes some one else 
might offer a higher price. Men who 
before the oil excitement were so poor 
that they had to have their drinks 
‘chalked up’ are now squabbling for the 
opportunity to buy $100,000 of bonds to 
be issued for municipal improvements. 
One man from Mobile looking around 
for a bargain, refused to pay as much as 
$5000 for a piece of land offered to him, 
only to see it sell in a few days for $250,- 
000 cash. The men who put up a few 
thousand to pay for boring a well, which 
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proved to be a gusher, sold out for over 
$1,000,000. But, on the other hand, 
prices have fluctuated, and, indeed, some 
people who refused $500,000 for fifty 
acres, saw it drop in selling value to less 
than $100,000 inside of ten days. But, 
the striking of oil by a single one of 
many wells near it might make it imme- 
diately command $1,000,000.” 

In a few months scores of companies 
were organized with a combined nom- 
inal capital of $150,000,000. But grad- 
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ually order came out of this chaos. The 
limits of the producing field were de- 
fined. A system of piping and storage 
was built. Transportation by rail and 
water was arranged for. Refineries were 
built, a stock exchange was organized and 
the wild-cat companies were killed off. 

The business is now on a sound basis, 
and is there to stay. The world has 
probably never seen an instance of such 
rapid development as in the Beaumont 
district. In eighteen months after the 
discovery of oil hundreds of wells had 
been bored, miles of pipe line had been 
constructed, storage tanks of many mil- 
lion barrels capacity erected, hundreds 
of tank cars built, one immense refinery 
almost completed and two others build- 
ing, a market for the oil established. The 
town of Beaumont developed equally as 
rapidly. From a small old-fashioned 
village with one railroad running a few 
trains a day, with no paved streets, no 
sewers or street railways, no gas or elec- 
tric lights, and only a few small brick 
buildings, it has been transformed to a 
busy city with all modern city improve- 
ments, with many large and imposing 
buildings, with street railways and di- 
rect railroad communication with two 
seaport towns, and a volume of business 
that compares favorably with any town 
in Texas. And that all this has been ac- 
complished in a little over a year makes 
a striking example of American enter- 
prise and energy. 

After this brief sketch of the develop- 
ment of the oil industry it may be of in- 
terest to describe with a little more detail 
the conditions existing in the Beaumont 
oil district. 

Beaumont is situated in an almost 
level, sandy plain forming part of the 
Gulf littoral. It is surrounded by fine 
forests, mostly of pine. The Neches 
river flows by the town and empties into 
the Gulf of Mexico about twenty miles 
to the south. Much of the land about 
ihe river is devoted to raising rice, and 
is irrigated by pumping from the river. 
The fall of the river is very slight and 
the volume of water is not very great, so 
that care must be taken in pumping that 
the salt water shall not back up from the 
Gulf and thus ruin the rice plantations. 
About three miles south of Beaumont 
there is a slight elevation of about four- 
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teen feet, above the otherwise level plain, 
making a knoll of about thirty acres. 
This knoll is known as Spindle Top and 
is the site of all the producing wells. 
Previous to the discovery of oil it was 
cultivated and it is said that the owner 
of a vegetable garden in the vicinity of 
the wells sold it for almost nothing, as he 
was afraid the oil would spoil his veg- 
etables and render them unfit for sale. 
However true this may be, remains of 
the garden may be seen yet. 

Most of the claims were divided and 
subdivided until they were sold in lots 
of about twenty feet square, just about 
room enough for the erection of a der- 
rick. In portions of the field the der- 
ricks touch each other and give the im- 
pression of trees in a forest. Wherever 
space can be found, a steam boiler heated 
with an oil burner is placed, to furnish 
steam for the drills and pumps. There 
are very many of these boilers and their 
smoke and steam give a picturesque ap- 
pearance to the field. One is struck with 
the imminent danger from fire, but as 
yet they have had only two conflagra- 
tions, only one of which was very destruc- 
tive. 

Drilling is going on all over the field, 
and as the system of drilling is very dif- 
ferent from that used in California, it 
‘may not be out of place to describe it 
briefly. A length of eight or ten inch 
pipe is sunk in the ground, and then a 
four-inch pipe is fitted at one end with 
a simple wedge drill joined to the pipe 
by means of straps so that the end of 
the pipe is open. The upper end of the 
four-inch pipe is closed with a cap con- 
nected with a hose that in turn connects 
with a powerful pump. The cap, though 
water tight, is free to revolve. The drill 
end of the four-inch pipe is then brought 
over the end of the eight-inch pipe and 
a stream of water pumped through. The 
four-inch pipe is then revolved by a sim- 
ple mechanism. 

The result is that the drill loosens the 
earth and the rapid stream of water car- 
ries it out of the hole. When the four- 
inch pipe has penetrated its length, the 
cap is unscrewed and another length of 
pipe attached, the cap screwed on top of 
the second length and the revolving and 
pumping continued until a_ sufficient 
depth is reached. From time to time the 
larger outside pipe is pushed down, 
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forming the casing of the well. Where 
rock is not encountered rapid progress is 
made, sometimes several hundred feet in 
twenty-four hours. In spite of this the 
cost is considerable, a 1500-foot well 
costing about $9000. 














Rocks, oil and water were thrown 
to a height of three hundred feet 
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When the drill 
reaches the oil sand, 
there is usually a 
violent gush of oil, 
water and _ stones. 
As quickly as pos- 
sible the well is 
capped and the oil 
is ready for deliy- 
ery. In the begin- 
ning the oil can be 
forced into the stor- 
age tanks by its own 
force, but after a 
while the pressure 
diminishes and it 
must be pumped. 
Occasionally wells 
will yield only gas, 
frequently they are 
dry. 

The oil is stored 
either in large steel 
tanks, the standard 
size holding 37,500 
barrels and costing 
about $12,500, or in 
pits lined with 
boards that hold 
from 250,000 to 
1,000,000 barrels. 
The oil is sometimes 
conducted into these 
underground recep- 
tacles by open 
ditches a mile or 
more in length. The 
whole field at Spin- 
dle Top is traversed 
by these ditches,and 
as these pits lie on 
considerably lower 
land, all waste oil 
finds its way by 
gravity into these 
storage tanks. 

In the beginning, 
before storage facil- 
ities were provided 
and a market cre- 
ated, the immense 
stock of oil sold for 
a song. Much of the 
oil went for three, 
two and even one 
cent a barrel. But 
with adjustments of 
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A few of the wells are gushers 
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TRANSPORTING OIL IN OPEN DITCHES NEAR BEAUMONT, TEXAS 


supply and demand the price has risen 
to fifteen and twenty cents, and will 
probably go higher, although the pro- 
duction will probably amount to 10,000,- 
000 barrels a year. 

Another reason why so much oil was 
thrown on the market was the closeness 
of the wells. If the owner of a well did 
not take out his oil, his neighbor would 
drain the first one’s well. On the other 
hand, if he did take it out he had to sell 
it for little or nothing. The result of 
this was that an immense quantity of 
oil was dumped on the market with con- 
sequent lowering of price. The vield 
has diminished considerably of late, 
while the “consumption has increased. 
The result is that prices are on the up- 
ward grade. 

Most of the oil is consumed as fuel, 
chiefly by the railroads. Some is shipped 
by water to eastern cities and to Europe. 
A large amount will be consumed by re- 
fineries, one of which is just finished. It 
is equipped with fifty-four 800-barrel 
stills with all the necessary accessories. 
It represents a $2,000,000 investment. 
Two other refineries of about equal ca- 
pacity are being built. 





Chemically considered, 
Beaumont oil is very different 
from Pennsylvania oil, and it 
also differs from California oil 
of the Kern River type. It is 
about 23° B. gravity and con- 
tains little asphaltum. The 
sulphur content is very large, 
some of it being in solution, 
which separates out as the 
pressure is relieved. Some of 
it is in the form of sulphur 
containing gases, that have an 
exceedingly disagreeable smell 
and are poisonous. Several 
fatalities have occurred from 
inhaling these gases. They 
also blacken metals and all the 
silver and brass in the region 
is as black as ink. Recently 
arsenic has been shown to be 
present, which may account 
for the poisonous character of 
the gas. 

It will be beyond the limits 
of this paper to discuss the 
geological origin of Texas pe- 
troleum, but it may be of in- 
terest to mention some theories that have 
been advanced. One man believed that 
there was.an underground stream of oil 
starting from Pennsylvania and floating 
through Ohio, Texas and opening in the 
Island of Trinidad, and thus, explained 
the origin of Trinidad asphaltum. An- 
other connected the eruptions in the 
West Indies and elsewhere with the 





exploitation of oil, the gas _ being 
ignited and producing the explosion. 


Another feared that great disasters to 
the inhabitants of the globe would 
ensue, for the oil was put there by 
the Creator to oil the axis of the 
earth, and its removal would interfere 
seriously with the even tenor of ex- 
istence. 

The discovery of oil in Texas in such 
quantities and over such a wide area will. 
as it did in California, solve the fuel 
problem and open up new avenues of in- 
dustry, and also, as in California, it will 
present new problems in the refining of 
the oil and disposal of the by-products. 
These problems will be solved and both 
states will be the richer and more pros- 
perous as the result of the discovery of 
petroleum. 
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ORANGE PICKING IN A RIVERSIDE GROVE 


In the Orange Grove City 


A Few Facts Concerning the Past and Present and the 


Unparalleled Progress of Riverside, California 


BY THE REV. E. F. GOFF 
Pastor of the First Congregational Church of Riverside 


HE city of Riverside is the center 
gi: of a valley irregular in shape, over 
twenty miles in length and from 
twelve to eighteen in width. This valley 
is broken at intervals by hills that only 
add to the variety and beauty of the 
landscape, and is hemmed in on every 
side by mountain ranges that rise higher 
and higher as they recede until their 
topmost peaks seem to pierce the heavens 
and are frequently seen above the clouds. 
There are a number of points from which 
vou can see at the same time Grayback, 
the highest mountain in Southern Cali- 
fornia; Cucamonga, Temescal and San 
Jacinto, this last one made famous by 
Helen Hunt’s stories. 
In the canyons and in the forests on 


the summits of the mountain ranges snow 
always lies deep on the ground, but it is 
not visible from the valleys. When, how- 
ever, the winter rains fall the mountains 
are crowned with white and sometimes 
their fleecy mantles extend down to the 
foothills. It would be hard to conceive 
of any more magnificent spectacle than is 
frequently seen when the white cumulus 
clouds are piled high upon the snow-cov- 
ered mountain tops. The eye can then 
scarcely tell which is mountain and 
which is cloud, and when the rays of the 
setting sun begin to play upon mingled 
mountain and cloud they clothe them 
with changing diaphanous robes of inex- 
pressible glory. The grandeur of River- 
side scenery lies in its extent and varietv. « 
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SIDE ENTRANCE OF THE NEW GLENWOOD 
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FROM A GLENWOOD VERANDA 


It is not confined to a single landscape or 
to a single peak of great beauty. The 
valley is circled by a hundred miles of 
mountains, each one possessing charac- 
teristics of its own and each 
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palm, the tall eucalyptus, the branching 
pepper, the cypress with its dark foliage, 
and the English walnut, favorite of the 
boys. : 

If it is winter the orange, peerless 
among fruit trees, loaded with its golden 
crop, will be a constant source of won- 
derment and pleasure. Here and there 
in the orchards the orange pickers may 
be seen at work. In some places you will 
notice that the rows of trees are separ- 
ated by silver threads showing that these 
groves are undergoing their monthly irri- 
gation. An orange tree is like a horse: 
to thrive well it must be well watered, 
well fed and well cared for. Those who 
have visited the orange groves of South- 
ern Europe, where the individual growers 
own but a few trees and care for them 
by hand, declare that in no part of the 
world is the orange tree treated so scien- 
tifically and so well as in California. 

Riverside proper is traversed in every 
direction by two hundred miles of streets 
and avenues, and if you include the valley 
of which it is the center you may double 
the mileage. These roads are, for the 





one changing with every differ- 
ent view point. These pano- 
ramic views cannot be realized 
at a glance. The longer you 
gaze upon them, the more fre- 
quently you visit them, the 
more they impress you. 

By climbing any one of the 
numerous hills that rise like 
watch towers through the val- 
ley you may gaze upon a scene 
of surpassing loveliness. The 
mountains are distinguished by 
their rugged strength, but are 
coldandstern. The wild storms 
of centuries have swept over 
them, the rain and the sunshine 
fall upon them, but they remain 
unchanged. Not so the valley. 
In a few decades the hand of 
man has transformed it so that 
from being a wild wilderness 
it is now fair as the garden of 
the Lord. It glows with 
warmth and pulsates with life. 
It is covered with orange 
groves. It is clothed with pros- 
perous homes. Its roads are 
lined with trees—the stately 
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most part, well constructed and well kept 
up. There are very few steep grades 
and, as the annual rainfall averages less 
than seven inches, Riverside is a para- 
dise for cyclists. It would be difficult to 
find a place in which bicycles are more 
generally used both for business and for 
pleasure. For the same reason it is an 
unusually good center for those who en- 
joy the fascinating automobile. Not to 
mention the many short rides, there are 
a number of fine runs of from twenty to 
sixty miles over good roads and passing . 
through interesting scenery. 

The city is pre-eminent by reason of 
its beautiful drives. It has its Magnolia 
and Victoria avenues, justly famed; its 
Hawarden drive along the foothills south 
of the city and overlooking the splendid 
groves and fine residences of Arlington 
Heights; its Chase’s drive, planned and 
laid out by the public-spirited generosity 
of E. A. Chase and his sons. For the 
variety, extent and grandeur of its pan- 
oramic views this drive is unsurpassed 
anywhere. 

Riverside has long been noted for its 
freedom from saloons, its excellent 
schools, its numerous churches and the 
general intelligence, culture and high 
moral tone of its people. These things, 
taken with its climatic conditions, its 
large area of fertile land, its abundant 
supply for all purposes of exceptionally 
good water and its beautiful scenery 
might be expected to make it attractive 
both to tourists and intending settlers. 
Nevertheless, until about four years ago 
its growth, though steady, was slow. 
Since that time, however, its progress in 
every direction has been very marked and 
somewhat remarkable. The orange groves 
have more than doubled, unimproved 
lands and building sites have increased 
in value from fifty to a hundred per 
cent and even more. New buildings have 
risen as if by magic in every direction. 
The city has reason to feel proud of its 
Carnegie library, its high school build- 
ing and its court house, now in process 
of erection. 

Among the many improvements two 
are worthy of more than passing notice. 
The Sherman Institute, named after 
Congressman Sherman of New York, 
chairman of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs, is one of the great schools in the 


GENERAL VINW OF THE SHERMAN INSTITUTH (UNITED STATES INDIAN SCHOOL), ON MAGNOLIA AVENUB, RIVERSIDB, CALIFORNIA 
FORMALLY OPENED FEBRUARY 10, 1903 
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United States for the education of the 
Indian. It occupies an ideal location 
fronting on Magnolia avenue and adjoin- 
ing the beautiful Chemawa Park. Here 
in extensive buildings erected by the fed- 
eral government are four hundred young 
people, mostly mission Indians. This 
school, by its able management and by 
the praiseworthy behavior of its pupils, 
has won the respect of all the citizens of 
Riverside, and the Indian young people 
are treated with the consideration their 
exemplary conduct merits. To visit the 
school, to observe its methods and its 
work, to go through the dormitories, to 
examine the handiwork of the Indian 
maidens—some of it very beautiful—to 
listen to their sweet music on the man- 
dolin and guitar, to watch the young men 
in Uncle Sam’s uniform, and the young 
women in suitable garments skillfully 
execute their military maneuvers, to lis- 
ten to the thrilling music of their un- 
usually fine band, is a never-to-be-for- 
gotten event. 

Another notable feature in the recent 
development of Riverside is the new 
Glenwood hotel. The successful comple- 
tion of this unique and magnificent 
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structure is due to the enterprise and 
energy of Frank A. Miller, backed by the 
friendship and by the capital of H. E. 
Huntington of Southern Pacific fame. 
There are many larger hotels, many more 
costly, many that in some special feature 
excel this one; but take.it all in all there 
is not another like it in all the land, and 
there is not one so pervaded by the home- 
like atmosphere dear to many a pilgrim. 
Mr. Miller has been a hotel man from 
boyhood. He built and owned the oldest 
hotel in Riverside and his personality 
made it a success. He developed it along 
original lines and the quaint old struc- 
ture known as the Glenwood tavern was 
sought year by year by a host of tourists 
who had come to love it asa home. The 
growing demands of the place and the 
increasing volume of travel made more 
extensive and more pretentious accom- 
modations a necessity. 

The present building meets this neces- 
sity and is the consummation of a long- 
cherished dream. Mr. and Mrs. Miller 
have put heart and brain into it. Every- 
where within and about it are evidences 
of their skill and taste. They have dared 
to be original and that originality makes 
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The mission idea is wrought out through all the structure 


the unique charm of this great hotel. 
The mission idea is wrought out through 
all the structure even to the finishing 
hardware. There is not a door knob in 
all the building. Every door is opened 
by an old-fashioned iron latch. Mission 
bells hang from numerous arches. Guests 
are welcomed and meals are announced 
by sweet chimes to the delight of both 
citizens and tourists. Even the electric 
lights, never dreamed of by the mission 
fathers, shine from bell-shaped fixtures. 

It was a bit of sentiment on the part 
of Mr. Miller in saving the old adobe as 
a portion of the New Glenwood, but it 
was a most worthy one and will do much 
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to attract to Riverside and the new hotel, 
the traveling public. Here will be seen 
the contrast between the past century 
and the coming one. 

The attractive roof of the old adobe 
is not the modern steel tile, painted red, 
nor is it the modern made earthen brick 
tile, but it is the real thing—tiles under 
which thousands of worshipers have 
gathered to hear the gospel of peace 
preached by the early fathers. Far back 
beyond the last century mark these tiles 


_were made by the Indians, under the 


direct supervision and instruction of the 
famous Franciscan missionary, Padre 
Antonio Peyri, the immediate successor 








New buildings have risen as if by magic in every direction 














Carrying out of the mission idea in the architecture of the New Glenwood 
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Darcd to be original and that originality makes the charm 





























Everywhere (in the Glenwood) * * are evidences of skill and taste 
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of the great Junipero Serra, who was 
canonized as a saint in the hearts of his 
faithful followers. In those ancient days 
these tiles that are now to cover the roof 
of the little adobe were made in their 
rade way, for the Asistencia de San An- 
tonio de Pala, commonly known as the 
Pala Mission of San Diego county, lo- 
cated twelve miles from Temecula. They 
are covered with mosses and lichens, dis- 
colored with old age, and will .make 
a most picturesque covering for the 
little old adobe that stands in front 
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of the magnificent New Glenwood. 

The carrying out of the mission idea 
in the architecture of the New Glenwood 
is further emphasized by the placing of 
the mission bells at various points on the 
building and the splendid chime of bells 
with the latest apparatus for ringing 
them when occasion calls. 

In the culinary portion of the house a 
number of mottoes have been placed that 
are suggestive and admonitory. For in- 
stance in the bakeroom is seen on the 
wall, “Early to Bed and Early to Rise, 








Streets and avenues * * well constructed and well kept up 
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Mission bells hang from numerous arches 


will make you Healthy, Wealthy and 
Wise.” In the kitchen alongside the 
range is seen, “Want of care injures us 
more than want of knowledge.” In an 
adjoining department is the motto, 
“Waste not, want not.” Not far from 
this is seen, “When angry count ten— 
when very angry count one hundred.” 
The growth of the past four years 
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shows no sign of abating and there is no 
reason that it should. Riverside’s pros- 
perity is builded upon a_ substantial 
basis that the years can only make more 
firm. Everything points to even more 
rapid growth, a growth that will, at no 
distant date, put it in the lead among 
the inland cities of southern Califor- 
nia. 
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Riverside’s * * courthouse now in process of erection 
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Bronco Harrys Cinch 


BY E. A. BRININSTOOL 
Illustrated from drawings by L. Maynard Dizon 


You kin bet thar wuz some talkin’ on the Di’mun’ Circle © range 

When that “tenderfoot frum Boston” come among us fer a change; 

Ev’ry feller in the outfit *lowed they never saw a chap 

Lackin’ more uv cowboy git-up—lightnin’ nerve an’ fiery snap. 

This here specimen frum Boston wuz a most amusin’ cuss, 

An’ the fellers winked an’ snickered when he moseyed in on us, j 
An’, in langwidge mighty proper, fer a chap uv twenty years, 


Struck the boss, Hair-Trigger Johnson, fer a job at punchin’ steers. 


Frum his head clean to his bootheels, this here Boston cuss wuz dressed 
In a way that’s often pict’ered uv us fellers uv the west ; 

On his head wuz a sombrero, with a brim eight inches wide, 

Aw’ in which this eastern geezer seemed to take uncommon pride; 

On his shirt an’ down his breeches wuz some gaudy buckskin fringe, 

Fer to give his outfit color an’ a sort o’ western tinge ; 

An’ he wore a brace uv barkers strapped around his waist, to show 


That he savvyed what wuz proper in the woolly west, you know. 


Hair-Trigger Johnson wuz a chap *twuz allers in fer fun, 

Whether jest plain, common hoss-play er a circus with his gun ; 

An’ he looked in sort o’ pity down upon that Boston cuss, 

Who. stood gaupin’ through his eyeglass, fust at Johnson, then at us; 
While us fellers uv the outfit who wuz playin’ “stud-hoss,” we 
Dropped our keerds an’ cocked our ears an’ listened quite attentively ; 


An’ we reckoned if Hair-Trigger give the tenderfoot a chance, 


We would hev a holy picnic through his Boston ignorance. 

















Frum his head clean to his bootheels, this here Boston cuss wuz dressed 
In a way that’s often pict’ered uv us fellers uv the west; 

On his head wuz a sombrero, with a brim eight inches wide, 

An’ in which this eastern geezer seemed to take uncommon pride ; 
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Feller didn’t savvy nuthin’ *bout the duties of the range, 

Yit, ez he wuz fresh frum Boston, we opined twuz nuthin’ strange; i 
Never heered sich dum fool questions ez us fellers listened to— 

Thought this locoed eastern maverick must hev sumhow slipped a screw. 

Sed he’d “cotton mighty lively to a hoss if once astride ;” 


Reckoned he “could pitch a rope, er tie a steer an shoot an’ ride” ; 


arb 


An’, the cuss appeared quite anxious fer to l’arn the business, so : 


We prevailed upon Hair-Trigger fer to give the kid a show. 
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When asked what he would tackle first, the Boston dude replied 
That he reckoned, ez a starter, he hed orter l’arn ter ride; 

i An’ Hair-Trigger tol’ the feller he hed made the proper lead, 
An’ if Barkis then wuz willin’ that the circus would perceed. 


Ev’ry feller wuz a-smilin’, but the cuss he didn’t swerve, 








| An’ we come to the conclusion that the dude hed sand an’ nerve; 
Though we reckoned that when mounted on a bronc,’ there’d be a change 
| In the feelin’s uv this maverick uv the Di’mun’ circle © range. 
) 
| F In the corral wuz a cayuse, which fer months hed Jong defied 
} Ev’ry effort uv the busters uv that neighborhood ter ride. 
p . Wild ez any untamed critter, with a temper hot ez hell, 
\ El Diablo* on the ranges stood without a parallel ; 
: | An’ Hair-Trigger Johnson chuckled, but he shook his head in doubt, 
i When the guy from Boston signaled fer to trot the critter out; 
, An’, though all us chaps sed nuthin’, yit we then an’ thar opined 
*T would be safer far fer Boston if he’d up an’ change his mind. 
The devil 




















Say, you never seen a circus like us fellers witnessed there, 
When that tenderfoot got settled an’ the bronc’ began ter ra’r! 
El Diablo started buckin’, but the feller smiled at us, 

Diggiw’ in his spurs an’ laffiin’ when we’d cheer the little cuss; 
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Bar-X Billy roped the cayuse, an’ we cinched the saddle tight, 
While the dude frum Boston watched us, interested in the sight; 
Then Hair-Trigger slipped the bit on, sayin’ to him with a grin: 

“If you’ve got yer prayers said, pardner, reckon that you’d best iin.” 
Then the “tenderfoot frum Boston” buckled on his spurs, while we 
Stood with anxious apprehension, wonderin’ what his fate would be; 
Yit, we couldn’t help a-smilin’, when a-thinkin’ uv the treat 


That would tickle all us fellers when he hit that saddle seat. 


Say, you never seen a circus like us fellers witnessed there, 





When that tenderfoot got settled an’ the bronc’ began ter r’ar! 
El Diablo started buckin’, but the feller smiled at us, 

Diggin’ in his spurs an’ laffin’ when we’d cheer the little cuss ; 
Then the bronc’ got on his mettle, an’ us fellers never heard 
Sich a squealin’ an’ a gruntin’, but the dude he never stirred— 
Sot thar like a iron statue, rollin’ uv a cigarette, 


While our idees uv the feller somehow seemed to all upset! 


We’d expected that the tenderfoot would be pitched in the air, 

But the sandy little sinner simply sot a-grinnin’ there— 

Sot there through Diablo’s tantrums jest ez calm ez calm could be, 

In between the fracas yellin’, “Well, what do ye think uv me?” 

Then we heered Hair-Trigger holler: “Durn ye, stranger, what’s ver name? : 
You’re no ornery blank-blanked sucker at this ’ere rough-ridin’ game!” 

An’ the tenderfoot he answered, when the bronco stopped ter rest : 


“Some folks call me Bronco Harry, champeen rider uv the west!” 

















The beautiful facade * * 





a representation of Christ 


preaching the sermon on the mount—done in mosaic 


Stanford's Memorial Church 


BY THE REV. D. CHARLES GARDNER 
Chaplain of the Leland Stanford Junior University 


Illustrated from photographs by A. O. Austin 


UNDAY, the 25th day of January, 
\._.) in the year of our Lord 1903, will 
long remain a red-letter day in the 
calendar of Stanford University. On 
that day, in the presence of over 2500 
people, the Memorial Church at Stanford 
University, California, erected by Mrs. 
Leland Stanford to the memory of her 
husband, was set apart, dedicated and 
consecrated to the glory of God and to 
the uses of religion. 

The cathedral churches of the old 
world are enduring monuments to the 
religious zeal of men. This cathedral- 
like church will live long a monument to 
the piety and devotion of a woman. For 
many years Mrs. Stanford has devoted 
her best thought and much of her re- 





maining personal fortune to the building 
of a memorial church to the late Govy- 
ernor Stanford. Now it stands com- 
plete, dignified and beautiful, the most 
conspicuous object among the universit\ 
buildings. 

The church is not set off in some se- 
questered spot, it is knit solidly into the 
quadrangle, between two buildings de- 
voted to science, in the very midst of the 
pulsing life of the university. Viewed 
from afar, the fine tower rises majes- 
tically above the other buildings, its top- 
most spire surmounted by a cross. 

Approaching through the memorial 
arch, and looking across the quadrangle, 
the eye at once meets the beautiful facade 
with its unique adornment; a represen- 
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tation of Christ preaching the sermon 
on the mount, done in mosaic. 

The architecture of the church is a 
combination of the Moorish and the Ro- 
manesque, and the material of the build- 
ing is buff sandstone, quarried in the 
Santa Cruz mountains. 

The main entrances to the church face 
the inner quadrangle, the bronze doors 
leading into a large vestibule with en- 
trances to the nave and stairs to the or- 
gan gallery. 

The church is cruciform. It is one 
hundred and ninety feet in length, and 
one hundred and fifty-six feet in width, 
the latter measurement taken through 
the transepts. Above the place where 
the bars of the crucifix form meet are 
the dome and the tower, one hundred 
and ninety feet to the tip of the gilded 
cross, one hundred and six feet to the 
fullest height of the dome. Below the 
tower, on each side, are Gothic flying 
buttresses. The four corners of the 
church are flanked by turrets which rise 
from the angles between the gables. In 
the tower is the clock, and the chimes 
which ring out every quarter of an hour, 
both day and night. From the Moorish 
tiled floor to the groined oaken ceiling, 
the interior design and symmetry are 
perfect. The four wide Roman arches, 
elaborately carved in lace-like tracery, 
measuring fifty-two feet across, rest on 


four great pillars and support a dome of 
great beauty and finish. Carven cherubs 
surmount the capitals. From _ these 
arches spring a cove ceiling bearing the 
figures of angels in mosaic work. Above 
the cove ceiling is a circle thirty-two feet 
in diameter surrounded by a railing. 
Above is the top of the dome. It is when 
standing directly beneath the dome that 
the visitor, gazing straight upward past 
the arches and the mosaic work into the 
heights of the richly frescoed dome, real- 
izes more than ever before the immensity 
and magnificence of the building. 

The apse with its marble altar, its 
great memorial windows of stained glass, 
its marble statues of the twelve apostles 
and its mosaic covered walls, is ap- 
proached by a flight of white marble 
stairs reaching from one pillar of the 
great arch to the other, from the pulpit 
to the lectern. The altar, surrounded as 
it is by the richest decoration of the edi- 
fice, is of the purest white Carrara mar- 
ble. The candelabra, the white marble 
figures, a representation of Thorwald- 
sen’s “Holy Family,” and the bas-relief 
of Ruben’s painting, “The Entomb- 
ment,” are its features. 

The Italian artists, with infinite pa- 
tience and skill, have fitted upon the walls 
of the chancel, figures and scenes in mo- 
saic inlaid in a setting of gold. The 
upper series depict Michael Angelo’s Old 
Testament prophets, Jeremiah, Ezekiel, 
Samuel, David, Elias, Moses and Isaiah; 
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ERRATA—The headings of the two por- 
traits upon this page are misplaced. The 


upper is that of the Rev. Heber Newton, the 
lower the Rev. D. Charles Gardner. 
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Italian artists, with infinite patience and skill, have fitted upon the walls of the chancel, 


fiyures and scenes in mosaic 

twelve apostles. 
and below, on either side running to the 
edge of the great stone arch, are a “Gloria 
dei Angeli,” a “seraphic chorus hymn- 
ing the wonder of the incarnation, and 
the victory of the World’s Redeemer.” 

Beneath the mosaics, in niches of bur- 
nished gold, six on either side of the 
altar, are the statues of the twelve apos- 
tles. To the left is the pulpit of stone; 


beneath, in niches of burnished gold, are the statues of the 


and beside the west pillar of the chancel 
arch stands the bronze lectern, one of the 
most artistic of the adornments of. the 
church. Looking from the chancel 
through the nave of the church, the eye 
is caught by a blaze of brilliant colors. 
Above the choir gallery, overhung by 
the somber oaken roof and flanked on 
either side by gleaming pipes of the won- « 
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derful organ, shines a great rose window. 
Flooding the body of the church, tinting 
every object, raying up into the shadowy 
spaces of the roof, it mingles its mag- 
nificence into the general scheme. This 
window forms the splendid setting for 
a single simple figure, the youthful 
Christ, in which Hoffman has blended 
the lovable aspect of natural boyhood 
with attributes that transcend humanity, 
too subtly for analysis, but with unfail- 
ing charm. 

The story of the Christ life is told in 
the lower windows of the church. Be- 
ginning in the north nave the pictures 
are: “The Annunciation,” after Shields ; 
“The Flight into Egypt,” after Plock- 
horst, and “The Home at Nazareth,” 
after Hoffman. Beyond, in the north 
transept are: “Christ in the Temple,” 
after Holman Hunt; “The Baptism of 
Christ,” after Gustave Dore; “The Ser- 
mon on the Mount,” after Hoffman; 
“Christ Calming the Tempest,” after 
Dietrich; “The Raising of Jairus’ 


Daughter,” after Hoffman. The chancel 
windows form a group by themselves. 
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“The Nativity” follows a picture by 
Feklowes-Prynne; “The Crucifixion” is 
an adaptation from Degger; “The As- 
cension” is from Carlotti. 

In the south transept are: “The 
Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes,” after 
Hoffman; “The Good Shepherd,” after 
C. S. Parker; “Christ in the Home at 
Bethany,” and “Christ in Gethsemane,” 
both from pictures by Hoffman. Com- 
pleting the series in the south nave are: 
“The Dream of Pilate’s Wife,” after 
Dore; “The Angel at the Tomb,” after 
Ender, and an original by Paoletti, “Lo, 
I am With You.” 

The windows of the clerestory contain 
single figures, nearly all of them original 
designs by Frederick S. Lamb. Taken 
in the same order those in the north wall 
represent Abraham, Hagar, Moses, Par- 
oah’s Daughter, Joshua, Deborah; in 
the transept are: David, Ruth, Solomon, 
Queen of Sheba, Elijah, Esther, Isaiah, 
Judith, Daniel, Hannah. All these are 
Old Testament characters. In the op- 
posite side of the church the subjects are 
from the New Testament. In the tran- 











The four wide Roman arches, elaborately carved in lace-like tracery, * * 
rest on four great pillars, and support a dome of great beauty and finish 
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—the gleaming pipes of the wonderful organ 


sept are: St. Simeon, St. Anne, St. 
Matthew, Faith, St. Mark, Charity, St. 
Luke, Dorcas, St. Paul, Martha, and 
in the nave St. Stephen, St. Agnes, 
St. Peter, Priscilla, St. John and 
Hope. 

A woman’s figure is in almost every 
group of the lower series and in half the 
clerestory series, Mrs. Stanford thus in- 
tending to commemorate the uplift 
which religion has given to womankind. 
This collection of windows, more than 
fifty of which are pictorial, is the largest 
commission of the kind ever given at one 
time. Mrs. Stanford had acquainted 
herself with the most famous examples 
of window painting and the foremost 
workers in the art ‘both in this country 
and in Europe before she entrusted the 
undertaking to J. & R. Lamb of New 
York. It was accepted on condition that 
three years be allowed for its completion. 
The work has had throughout the per- 
sonal care and superintendence of Fred- 
erick Stymetz Lamb. 

The church was dedicated in the pres- 
ence of many of the foremost ministers 
of San Francisco and vicinity, the heads 
of all the main educational institutions 
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in California and Nevada, all the stu- 
dents and faculty of the university, and 
a large number of visitors. 

President Jordan had as his personal 


guests the following educators: Presi- 
dent Benjamin Ide Wheeler of the Uni- 
versity of California, President Eli Mc- 
Clish of the University of the Pacific, 
President Charles W. Ellinwood of the 
Cooper Medical College, Mrs. Clara L. 
Mills president of Mills College, Prin- 
cipal Fred R. Burk of the San Francisco 
Normal School, President Morris E. 
Dailey of the San Jose Normal School 
and President John E. Stubbs of the 
University of Nevada. Seven trustees 
of Stanford were there: Charles G. Lath- 
rop, treasurer of the board; George E. 
Crothers, secretary; Hon. George E. 
Gray, Justice Thomas B. McFarland, 
Horace Davis, former president of the 
University of California; Leon Sloss 
and Joseph D. Grant. 

Clergymen representing various 
churches and Rabbi Jacob Voorsanger, 
representing the Jewish community, 
took part in the service. The sermon 
was preached by the Rev. R. Heber New- 
ton, D. D., for over thirty years the rec- « 
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tor of All Soul’s, New York. In part he 


said : 

In the far-back beginnings of civilization 
man reared his first churches. Through the 
whole story of civilization he has continued 
to rear his churches. The earliest works of 
architecture preserved for us are temples. 
The only architectural works which have sur- 
vived the ravages of time, in many a land, 
are the ruins of the buildings man has lifted 
in worship. Through successive generations 
and centuries and milleniums man has con- 
tinued to be a church builder. And so today 
we, the heir of the ages, repeat the story of 
the past, as wealth consecrates itself to the 
rearing of a structure which shall stand 
through ages yet to come, a splendid symbol 
in stone of the faith in which man lives 
nobly, the hope in which he dies bravely and 
peacefully. 

What a chain of impressive buildings the 
churches of humanity form, binding the whole 
world round the feet of God! How they lift 
themselves up from every land of earth, in 
mute attestation of man’s trusts and aspira- 
tions! 

The pulpit of this church is to try to find 
the common denominator of our manifold 
forms of Christianity. It is to present those 
essential, ethical and spiritual truths which 
are the heritage of all who bear the name of 
“Christian”—which we are now discerning to 
be the heritage of all who bear the human 
name, as children of the one All Father, the 
sons and daughters of God in every race, in 
whom “shineth the light which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world.” 

The worship of this church is to find, as 
far as possible, an expression, on the one 
hand, for the desire which has fashioned 
liturgical services—the craving for dignity 
and beauty in worship; and, on the other 
hand, for the desire which has manifested 
itself in non-liturgical services, the longing 
for simplicity and spirituality in worship. In 
lifting up our worship we are to depend 
largely upon the ministry of music—“holy 
music,” as Wagner called it; that music 
which Sidney Lanier called “love in search of 
a word.” 

The ideal worship of this cathedral church, 
toward which we are slowly to grow, should 
embody the genius of the university itself. 
This can be attained only when the spiritual 
life of the university shall come to self-con- 
sciousness. 

The celebration of the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper, the central rite of the Chris- 
tian church, will, at present, follow the form 
ordained in the Protestant Episcopal Church 
—the historic form of this service among 
English-speaking peoples, the type on which 
all Protestant varieties of the rite are pat- 
terned; but the utmost simplicity will be 
observed in the use of this service, and to 
the holy table all will be weleomed who “love 
our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and truth.” 

In carrying out the original plan for a 
university church, the surviving founder has 
made the structure a memorial to one who 
passed away from earth before his eyes were 
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gladdened by the sight of this beautiful build- 
ing. It enshrines forever the memory of the 
great war governor, the patriotic senator, the 
audacious planner of a transcontinental rail- 
way, the strong-brained man, upright in busi- 
ness, just in every social relationship, kindly 
as a neighbor, tender as a husband and father. 
learning from his angel boy to “live for hu- 
manity,” to die as a simple-souled Christian. 
May his spirit in the unseen world rejoice 
today with us in this his worthy memorial! 

So, today, we set apart this building from 
all common and secular uses to the sacred 
services of the great churches of all lands, 
of all ages, for men and women through the 
long years that are to come. Here, where the 
flower of the state, of the great west, per- 
haps of the mighty Nation itself, nay, even 
of the far-off lands of the east, shall be 
drawn through the coming generations, to 
win culture, to train in power, to become 
fitted for life’s work—here forever this Me- 
morial Church shall stand as sign and sym- 
bol of the true end and aim of education, the 
fashioning of a noble manhood and woman- 
hood, made ready for the tabernacling of the 
indwelling God, with all human powers con- 
secrated to the service of humanity. 

Dr. Newton’s sermon was in harmony 
with the religious position of the univer- 
sity. The charter was drawn with great 
breadth and liberality. Leland Stan- 
ford’s idea was to found “a university for 
both sexes, with the colleges, schools, 
seminaries of learning, mechanical insti- 
tutes, museums, galleries of art and all 
other things necessary and appropriate 
to a university of high degree.” 

“Tt should be the aim of the institu- 
tion,” he said to the trustees, “to enter- 
tain and inculcate broad and general 
ideas of progress and of the capacity of 
mankind for advancement in civiliza- 
tion. The object is not alone to give the 
student a technical education, fitting him 
for a successful business life, but it is 
also to instill in his mind an apprecia- 
tion of the blessings of this government, 
a reverence for its institutions, and a love 
for God and humanity, to the end that 
he may go forth and by precept and ex- 
ample spread the great truths, by the 
light of which his fellow men will be ele- 
vated and taught how to attain happiness 
in this world and in the life eternal.” 

In a recent address to the trustees Mrs. 
Stanford clearly defined the position of 
the university in affairs religious and po- 
litical. She said: 

“The university must be forever main- 
tained upon a strictly non-partisan and 
non-sectarian basis. It must never be- 
come an instrument in the hands of any 
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THE MEMORIAL CHURCH, LELAND STANFORD JUNIOR UNIVERSITY—-SHEPLEY, 
ARCHITECTS 


CLINTON DAY, 


political party or any religious sect or 
organization. I believe that the moral 
and religious development of the univer- 
sity will be better accomplished if en- 
tirely free from all denominational alli- 
ances, however slight the bond may be. 
The services in the Memorial Church 
must be simple and informal in char- 
acter, and the theological questions, ser- 
vices and observances, upon which the 
sects differ, should not be entered upon. 
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so that members of every church may 
worship and receive instruction therein 
not inconsistent with their individual 
beliefs.” 


NoteE—For further details concerning this 
Memorial Church and its place in the general 
plan of this university, the reader is referred 
to an article by Cecil Mortimer Marrack in 
Sunset for December, 1902, entitled, “Stan- 
ford University—the Real and the Ideal.”— 
Editor SUNSET. 











On the Western Rim of a 
~ Busy Continent 


BY 


ALEXANDER 


McADIE 


SECOND PAPER—RAIN 


The weather phenomena of California, combining to form a climate of unrivaled charm, 
are here considered by Professor Alewander McAdie, of the United States Weather Bureau, 
widely known as an authority on climatology and allied topics. 


on “Sunshine and Shower,” appeared in the November (1902) SuNSET. 


HE falling of a drop of rain is a 

commonplace every-day matter; 

but a flash of lightning, ah! that 
is something out of the ordinary, some- 
thing to wonder at. So most men think. 
The humble physicist plodding on the 
trail of these manifestations of physical 
energy, thinks otherwise. To him the 
drop of water falling gently is much 
more of a mystery than the sudden rup- 
ture of the air gap and the headlong rush 
of electrical energy in a disruptive dis- 
charge. 

Although rain has fallen since the 
dawn of creation man knows very little 
about the origin and structure of the 
rain-drop. The reason for this is that 
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BIG RAIN GAUGE OF THD UNITED STATES WEATHER 

BUREAU ON THE ROOF OF THE MILLS 
BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 


the simple-looking drop of rain is in 
reality a marvelous microcosm. Some 
day when the mechanism of a drop of 
rain shall be made plain it will be found 
that the universe itself is not more won- 
derfully held together. The size of the 
drop is not the obstacle in the way of a 
clearer knowledge of the drop-structure, 
for the average diameter of rain-drops is 
not far from one millimeter and men of 
science have to deal with quantities in- 
finitely smaller. 

Just as the carpenter carries a foot 
rule with him, so the physicist can al- 
ways produce a micron and measure for 
you in millionths of a meter. And if 
that scale be not small enough, he 
has another in reserve, the micromil. 
which is the one-thousandth part of 
the thousandth part of the thou- 
sandth part of a meter. So it is not the 
size of the rain-drop which troubles the 
physicist; nor its weight, which is not 
often more than 0.1 of a gramme. Nor 
is it the weight of the water-vapor before 
the drop is formed, for this is known for 
various temperatures and _ pressures. 
Thus a cubic foot of atmosphere at a 
temperature of 55° F. (the mean tem- 
perature of San Francisco) weighs about 
532 grains if dry, and if saturated about 
538 grains. Professor Abbe has more- 
over worked out for us the water equiva- 
lent of the aqueous vapor for air columns 
of different heights. At 55° F. for a 
height of 6000 feet this would be about 
0.60 of an inch. If the water vapor 
could be suddenly condensed and pre- 
cipitated there would be on each acre 
over 16,000 gallons of water. Under the 
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microscope the small drops which make 
up fog have been shown by Ritter to vary 
in size from .0006 to .045 millimeters. 
An atom is something like .0000001 of a 
millimeter. The smallest drop then 
would be considerably larger than an 
atom. 

And here a word about the poor atom. 
For a long time it bore with unblushing 
countenance the admiration of scientific 
men as something which could not be 
further cut down in size; but alas, some 
few years ago came a feeling of uncer- 
tainty and then a grave suspicion that 
all was not just as represented and now 
scientific men are brazenly introducing 
right and left, ions, electrons and cor- 
puscles, all smaller than atoms. These 
smallest of the small fry are elec- 
trically charged individuals much given 
to making excursions and of such 
dimensions that it would take a thou- 
sand or more of them to match a mole- 
cule of hydrogen. We can get some idea 
of the size of the hydrogen molecule by 
slightly changing Lord Kelvin’s illustra- 
tion and imagining the smallest rain- 
drop to be as large as the world, then the 
hydrogen molecule on the same scale 
would be as large as an orange. 

These electrons and ions probably 
play an important part in making a drop 
of rain. The great puzzle to the physicist 
has been not to account for the cooling 
and condensation of the water-vapor; 
but to explain why such a mass of mi- 
nute particles will float along as a cloud 
often for long periods of time while an 
apparently similar mass will suddenly go 
to pieces and empty its water contents to 
the earth. It may be somewhat like the 
behavior of a large audience wherein sev- 
eral thousand individuals, each free to 
come and go, remain passive for hours 
with no particular display of feeling. 
But let some sudden word or act thrill 
the audience and immediately a demon- 
stration ensues. Ions are present in the 
cloud mass in large numbers and we 
know that negative ions are more effec- 
tive as nuclei of condensation than posi- 
tive ions. If we could only determine 
what brings about the thrill, what 
strange impulse it is that causes the ions 
to move en masse and produces the sud- 
den collapse of the cloud structure, then 
we would understand the great secret of 
rainmaking. 
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So much for rain in general. Now for 
the rain of California. In no portion of 
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the world is rainfall more closely bound 
up with the welfare of man than in Cali- 
fornia. There are other regions where 
rain is equally important; but here we 
realize, as others perhaps hardly do yet, 
the close relation between an abundant 
rainfall, well distributed, and prosperity. 
“Rainfall,” says Herbertson, “an agency 
at first sight so humble, is through the 
ultimate dependence of all life upon veg- 
etation an essential link in the chain 
which connects the lowest and highest 
forms of life.” What the blood is to the 
body rain is to the air and land. 

In some portions of California the 
total rainfall for a year does not exceed 
two inches, in many places it exceeds 
seventy-five inches. We have numerous 
records of single year rainfalls amount- 
ing to over a hundred inches, and so one 
can find in the state almost any degree of 
rainfall. The records of rainfall have 
been kept with great care for a long num- 
ber of years at many places in the state. 
Continuous records extending over fifty- 
three years show that while wet and dry 
seasons may come and go there has been 
on the whole no change in the climate. 
Naturally, a dry period during the 
months when rain ordinarily falls, works 
hardship to the crops, stock and nearly 
all the industries. The writer has made 
a rough calculation of the difference in 
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the supply of water during two Febru- 
aries, one, February, 1899, a remarkably 
dry month, and the other, February, 
1902, a remarkably wet month. From 
records extending over a period of twen- 
ty-five years embracing three hundred 
places scattered throughout the state, he 
finds that in a normal February the rain- 
fall amounts to approximately 33,600 
million tons of water. Between the two 
extremes of a very dry and a very wet 
February there was a difference of about 
one hundred thousand million tons of 
water. 

We have said that there was no evi- 
dence of a permanent change in climate 
shown in the records covering more than 
half a century. There are in California 
growths of sequoia, both the redwoods 
and the big trees, covering periods of 
from three to eight thousand years and 
if we could but read in the rings of an- 
nual growth the summed-up history of 
the seasons California could give to the 
world the true story of the evolution of 
climate. The tree, however, is not a 
very willing witness and much work 
must be done in deciphering these closely 
written annals. Let us hope that diffi- 
cult as the task seems now, we may some 
day be able to read the story of the sea- 
sons reaching back beyond the time when 
recorded history begins. 


My Wish 


BY DORA M. OLIPHANT 


Away from the land where the bleak winds blow, 

Where the Frost King’s breath is a whirl of snow; 

Where the white drifts up to the house-eaves grow 
And lost is the green, old world. 


Away to the land where the lily-cup 

Holds ever its golden chalice up 

That the bees and butterflies may sup 
Of its honey-dew impearled. 


Just over the mountains’ purple line 
Is the land of an endless summer-time. 
O, there, forever, be home of mine, 

My wander-worn sails all furled. 


Chicago, Illinois, February, 1903. 











Santa Cruz 


BY ARTHUR 
ANTA CRUZ—being translated, 
originally signified the city (or 
place) of the holy cross, the pecu- 

liarly sacred name given to this locality 

by the Franciscan padres, who here set 

up the ensign of their religion in 1791. 

A granite arch of Gothic design now 

marks the site where the cross was raised 

as a sign of Catholic missionary con- 


quest. 
The King of Spain exercised sov- 
ereignty in these 
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holy cross dominated. The silvery peal of 
the mission bells, the low lapping of 
waves on the beach were the sounds of 
summer, alternating with the roar and 
dash of the breakers in winter storms, 
and the sharper signal of the bells as 
they called for an assembly to assist 
some family whose *dobe dwelling was 
being undermined or dissolved by a sud- 

den flood. 
Then the Gringo came. Slowly at first. 
Some by sea from 





parts in those days 
and the Viceroy of 
Mexico dispensed 


his bounty. While 
the pious padres 
were instructing 


the Indians in re- 
ligious rites and in- 
dustrial arts, ad- 
venturous Span- 
iards appropriated 
the lands. 

The dons dis- 
dained the meas- 
urement of land by 
chains and links 
and to those who 
had the price or the 
“pull” requisite, the 
territory was 
“oranted” to them 
in ranches whose 
bounds were usual- 
ly set as a league 
from shore. 





the chance sailing 
vessels which had 
commenced to tap 
the Pacific for 
trade; others over- 
land by way of Ore- 
gon. 

Fremont, the 
Pathfinder, pushed 
a path over the 
mountainsand down 
by the big redwoods 
and the Stars and 
Stripes were lifted 
higher than the em- 
blem of the cross. 

Santa Cruz, as a 
mission, became a 
memory and_ the 
name henceforth 
denoted a county 
in California and a 
port on the Pacific. 

The“Americans” 
who poured in were 
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half a century the 
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THE GATEWAY TO SANTA CRUZ—TUNNEL OF 
THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC, NEAR THE CITY 


born in Great Brit- 
ain, Ireland, Ger- 
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many, France, Holland, Switzerland and 
in every state east of the Mississippi. 
Nearly all had tried their luck at gold 
mining. Many had made a pile and 
dropped it. Irish-Americans planted po- 
tatoes; German-Americans sowed wheat 
and barley; the French - Americans 
planted vines; the men from Maine 
started sawmills and so agricultural and 
industrial Santa Cruz was begotten. The 
still atmosphere resounded with the fall 
of the giant redwoods, the oaths of the 
bull driver and the buzz of the saw. 
Those were lively days when quarries 
were being opened, 
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Simultaneously with the industrial 
development, civilization of a gentler 
sort gradually stole in upon Santa Cruz. 
While one class of citizens was slaying 
the timber, another was planting fruit, 
shade and ornamental trees and supple- 
menting Nature’s profusion of wild flow- 
ers by selected blooms from other lands. 

To them is due the broad-spreading 
pepper trees, the elms and walnuts, euca- 
lyptus and palms and the variegated 
floral beauty which now seems innate to 
Santa Cruz. 

These pioneers brought in slips, the 

rose trees with 





forests leveled and 
fields put under the 
plow. Before rail- 
roads came, exports 
of lumber, lime, 
leather, powder and 
paper had made 


Santa Cruz the sec- 
ond port in size of 
shipping on 
California coast. 
That first indus- 
trial era is passing, 
as inevitably as the 


the 





mission era. The 
tan bark which gave 
Santa Cruz leather 
the highest quota- 
tion in the Boston 
market is nearly ex- 
hausted and only 
one tannery sur- 
vives out of ten. 
Trees once made a 
wilderness of half 
the area of the 
county. Railroad 
ties and telegraph 
poles from the Santa Cruz forest are scat- 
tered along the coast clear to Chile. Lum- 
ber products, from three to five trainloads 
per day, passed out year after year. 
Twenty years ago it was calculated that 
the exports of the county for the year 
would make a continuous train from the 
coast to the top of the Sierras. Trees are 
no longer treated as forests and trans- 
ferred in sections or even in acres. The 
owner of timber lands counts his trees 
as he would cattle or horses and every 
individual has its value in the esti- 
mate. 
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BEAUTY OF GLAZENWOOD ROSE BUSH OVER A 
PALM TREE IN A SANTA CRUZ GARDEN 


thigh-thick trunks 
of today, and the 
ivy which overruns 
church roofs and 
swathes giant trees, 
bole and branch. 

Many of these 
ethical and esthetic 
pioneers were pos- 
sessed of much force 
and foresight. They 
secured some of the 
most attractive view 
points for school 
sites and put an en- 
thusiasm into the 
embryo of educa- 
tion which hasmade 
school instruction 
the foremost care 
of the community. 
In addition to the 
“inalienable rights” 
of American citi- 
zenship as defined 
by Jefferson, in 
Santa Cruz, the 
right to an educa- 
tion is conceded to every child regardless 
of race, nativity or color. Proof of this 
is offered by the fact that in the first 
graduating class from the Santa Cruz 
High School, was a lad as black as 
Ethiopia, who has made an honorable 
place for himself in the state. Santa 
Cruz public schools commence with the 
kindergarten and prepare the pupil for 
entrance to the universities. 

The stability and fixity of purpose in 
school matters here is demonstrated by 
the fact that the County Superintendent 
of Schools has held his position for 
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twenty-one years and the principal of What this implies in efficiency and 
the city schools is only two years behind uniformity must be apparent to the 
, in term of service. reader. Other facts of significance worth 
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A dip in the briny ought not to occupy much time 
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mention are that the principal of the city 
schools is also the Mayor of the city and 
the president of the Board of Trade. The 
County Superintendent and the city 
principal referred to are of opposite po- 
litical opinions and both men hold very 
pronounced views. 

It may be said in passing that the 
schools of Santa Cruz county show a 
higher ratio of attendance than the 
schools of Massachusetts. 

The men and women who planted the 
school standard so high did not neglect 
the free library as an auxiliary. In the 
public library, the school library and the 
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tarians have houses of worship and the 
Y. M. C. A. owns a large building. Sev- 
eral other sects have organizations but no 
visible church. 

Fraternal orders flourish? Yea, verily. 

The first division of Sons of Temper- 
ance in California was here organized 
and at one time one-third of the voters 
were members of the I. O. of O. F. Odd 
Fellows’ Hall and the Masonic Temple 
are two prominent buildings. 

It would be vain to give a list of 
lodges, for it is a dull month which does 
not witness the organization of some fra- 
ternal society. The Elks, Knights of 
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law library there is today of access to the 
citizens of Santa Cruz three volumes per 
capita for its entire population. _The 
reader may take the number of books in 
the free library of his own town and its 
population and draw his own comparison 
with Santa Cruz. 

Did these pioneers found churches? 

Indeed they did. A Methodist church 
was organized before 1849 and others 
rapidly followed. Religion and tolera- 
tion have both existed here. Nearly every 
ereed and cult which has obtained ad- 
herents from Confucianism to Christian 
Science has devotees in Santa Cruz. Ad- 
ventists, Baptists, Catholics, Congrega- 
tionalists, Christians (or Campbellites), 
Episcopalians, German Methodists, Meth- 
odist Episcopals, Presbyterians and Uni- 


Pythias, Foresters and Maccabees are 
particularly strong in members and in- 
fluence. t 

This isolated people on the edge of the 
continent by no means neglected civic 
affairs. Santa Cruz owns its water sys- 
tem, constructed in 1889. The supply is 
copious, ample for forty thousand peo- 
ple served as water usually is to the 
urban dweller. It is brought in from a 
spring-fed, canyon-enclosed stream, nine 
miles distant, and distributed at a pres- 
sure of ninety pounds. This can be in- 
creased to one hundred and sixty pounds 
for fire extinction, throwing a jet over 
the tallest tower in the town. Water-is 
free in Santa Cruz in the best sense of 
the term. A nominal rate of from forty 
to seventy-five cents per month per fam- 
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ily is charged consumers, but the use of 
water is unrestricted. It is pure and 
plenty. Water to drink, always clear, 
always cool, never needing ice to be pal- 
atable. Water for bathing, washing and 
flushing. Water to make your garden 
grow, water to keep your lawn green, 
water with force enough to tear the shin- 
ales off the roof if you wish to apply it 
that way—-no windmill to worry about, 
no pump to get out of order, no filter for 
fear of filth or contagion. 

Santa Cruz has a sewer system con- 
structed on plans inspected and indorsed 
by the late Colonel Waring, the eminent 
sanitary engineer. It has been in suc- 
cessful operation for fifteen years. When 
Pacific avenue, the main street, was first 
paved with bituminous rock, former 
Mayor Phelan of San Francisco pro- 
nounced it the finest street in the world. 
Since that day, during which time the 
avenue has held its own, hundreds of 
miles of similar pavement has been laid 
in other cities and its distinction has dis- 
appeared. 

Santa Cruz was among the first cities 
in the country to introduce the electric 
light, and the municipality owns and op- 
erates a street lighting system of eighty 
are lights at a nominal cost to taxpayers. 

In early days it was discovered that 
the stretches of smooth, gently sloping 
sand, laved by the quiet waters of the 
bay, free from undertow, or obnoxious 
fish, was the finest bathing beach on the 
Pacific coast. 

As soon as Californians commenced to 
enjoy leisure they flocked thither in sum- 
mer and the custom has not been abated 
by the counter attractions developed in 
other places in recent years. Plunge 
baths, swimming baths, shower baths, hot 
salt water baths under cover, have been 
added, but nothing compensates for or 
competes with a swim in the surf, with 
water at the temperature of sixty-two de- 
grees, and there is not a week in the 
year in which this luxury is not enjoyed 
to a greater or less degree at this beach. 

A dip in the briny ought not to occupy 
much time, nor do people desire to sit 
on the sands, or gather sea mosses all the 
day. Nature knew this when she was de- 
signing Santa Cruz for an ideal summer 
resort, so she brought down the groves 
of redwood and oak, sycamore and 
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laurel, close to the town and the beach, 
enabling the visitor seeking recreation, 
to find it by the seashore or in the 
groves and parks, as mood might sug- 
gest. Within rambling distance of the 
town De Laveaga Heights, Isbel Grove, 
Sycamore Flat, Wagner’s Park and other 
unnamed woodsy retreats may be found, 
as delightful sylvan resorts as poet ever 
praised, or the imagination pictured. 
Along the margin of the San Lorenzo 
river and the banks of Branciforte creek, 
there are footpaths and leafy shelters for 
picnic parties—of two—or more. 

The interesting occupations open to 
idlers here in the summer season are so 
varied as to defy definition or even enu- 
meration. Bathing in the breakers or in 
the smooth water of the river, boating by 
day or night, fishing on the bay or in the 
brooks, or off the wharfs or cliffs—more 
than a hundred varieties of fish will take 
the hook—riding, driving, picnicking, 
ete., suggest themselves, but there is 
many a peculiar pleasure coming to him 
or her who tarries here, and intelligently 
looks for diversion on the side. 

Such persons will seek the shore at 
low tide, and will find beauty and life 
abounding. Life and beauty in the water 
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and under the water, on the sands and 
in the rocks, along the cliffs and over- 
head in the air. 

Neptune’s artists do some marvelous 
work in marine colors, on sea sands, on 
the shells which serve the crustacea for 
dwellings, on the rocks which are tide 
reached. If there is a bit of the botanist, 
or the geologist in you, there are hours 
of delight to be had for the tarrying. 

Differing diametrically in the form of 
appeal, but equally alluring is the wood- 
land which projects close to town, to 
bait the pedestrian into its recesses. De- 
scription flags and fails along these lines, 
and dependence must be placed on sug- 
gestion. The charming views, the 
blending of tree and sea, flowers at foot 
and clouds overhead—these things can- 
not be conveyed in words, but it can be 
safely said that there is more joy in 
watching one cotton-tail scud for shelter 
than in adding up four columns of figures 
in the best bound ledger. 

As the lumbermen receded the area of 
the pleasure grounds of Santa Cruz ex- 
tended, until now they spread out fan- 
shaped, from the bathing beach to the 
upper edge of the mountains round 
about. One finds health and happiness 





The Cliff drive skirts the ocean for four miles 
from twenty to fifty feet above the tide 
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THE SEA BEACH HOTEL, A POPULAR RESORT 


at the sea level, another must needs in- 
hale an atmosphere rarified by an eleva- 
tion of half a mile. Both buy tickets to 
Santa Cruz and then spread themselves 
out at the most congenial altitude. 

In recent years, hotels and farmhouses 
open to boarders, have multiplied in these 
mountains. Farmers and fruit growers 
have found it an advantageous exchange 
to part with “summer board” for the 
ready coin of the city guest, and the vis- 
itors have been equally benefited by the 
bracing up afforded by the freedom and 
fresh air. 

Some of these upland farmhouse 
hotels are a bit shy on tapestry and chif- 
foniers and mahogany bureaus, but they 
bring forth an abundance of fresh eggs 
and fresh fowls, fresh berries and fresh 
fruit, fresh vegetables and fresh air. As 
for sleeping apartments it matters little 
about the apartment.so long as you sleep, 
and sleep is assured. Never an hour of 
uncomfortable heat after nightfall. 
Never a night when Morpheus does not 
lock every eyelid. 

Argonauts as they were called, because 
gold seekers at first, the American pio- 
neers of California were, a majority of 
them, themselves the sons of pioneers, 
who had pushed the frontier over the Al- 


leghanies out into the middle west. They 
knew what getting a start meant. Fa- 
miliar with the toothpick and pipe-stem 
forests of that region, they discovered 
with amazement that the felling of one 
redwood provided lumber for a dwelling, 
barn, sheds, ete. Out of the same tree 
they could split pickets enough to fence 
their farm and have wood for a year’s 
fuel left. They knew this was a wonder- 
land. They are sometimes blamed that 
they did not preserve more of its natural 
and wonderful growths, but the most 
imaginative of the men who crossed the 
plains or the isthmus or came around the 
Horn, could not compass the time when 
tourists would be trooping by this way 
by the tens of thousands. The wireless 
cable and the submarine ship are no 
greater marvels to these men than the 
transit from New York to San Francisco 
in four days. 

Under the influence of these changed 
conditions Santa Cruz is rapidly becom- 
ing a show place. By accident more than 
foresight a grove of giant redwoods, in 
the canyon of the San Lorenzo, a little 
more than five miles from town, escaped 
the ax. Gradually it dawned upon the 
people that board measure was not the 
only standard by which the value of 
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trees could be computed. Thus the lines 
of preservation were drawn about this 
grove, and each year the size, beauty and 
majesty of these monarchs becomes more 
impressive, and each year they attract a 
larger number of visitors. 

There are about eighty trees in this 
grove ranging from thirty to sixty feet 
in circumference and from two hundred 
to three hundred feet in height. Besides 
their enormous dimensions, the curiosi- 
ties of their manner of growth and the 
charm of the grove itself combine to 
make this one of the most attractive spots 
in California. President Harrison and 
his Cabinet found it worth while to in- 
clude the Big Trees in their itinerary of 
the coast. President McKinley and his 
party did likewise and President Roose- 
velt and his Cabinet are expected this 
year. 

Many persons derive as much pleasure 
from the drive through the canyon of 
the San Lorenzo as they do from associa- 
tion with the forest, which at first sight 
sometimes overawes the visitor. Nothing 
more picturesque in nature has been dis- 
covered on this continent than the scenic 
kaleidoscope before the vision on this 
ride. It would be wicked to blur the vis- 
itor’s first impression by an attempted 
description. Tens of thousands attest 
the fact, that the scene is one never to 
fade from memory, a never-failing source 
of satisfaction in the recollection. 

While the big trees are primarily the 
drawing card to bring the tourist this 
way, the Santa Cruz cliffs are equally 
attractive to many. The Cliff drive 
skirts the ocean for four miles, follow- 
ing the jagged, toothed, notched, indent- 
ed outline of a cliff from twenty to fifty 
feet above the tide. Here the rollers 
come inshore, and the billows break and 
the wave impetus imparted a thousand 
miles seaward is finally broken by the 
impact with the earth. In winter storms 
the waves roar and dash and shoot their 
spray a hundred feet in air. In sunny 
summer days they croon and ripple as 
gently as the water meets the land on a 
lakeside. 

The grandeur of the cliff sculpture can 
better be inferred from the accompany- 
ing illustrations than conveyed in words. 
The caves, cameos, arches, inlets and in- 
taglios carved in the yielding rocks along 
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the cliffs are quite as wonderful and 
quite as worthy objects of interest as the 
boles of mammoth trees. 

On this cliff is the only working wave 
motor the inventive genius of man has 
yet succeeded in constructing. This is 
the invention of J. E. Armstrong of 
Santa Cruz, and the property of the city. 
It throws a jet of water one hundred and 
twenty-five feet in height and will pump 
five thousand gallons of water in an 
hour. 

Those who “do” Santa Cruz in a day 
are compelled to content themselves with 
a glance at the cliffs and a speedaway to 
the big trees. This is worth while if no 
more time is at command, but those who 
are wise and well informed plan to tarry 
longer. They find the Cliff drive new 
every morning and fresh every evening 
day after day. They follow the ocean 
shore line to the natural bridge and ride 
over its stupendous arch, and explore the 
work of Nature’s bridge building at low 
tide. They visit Parsons’ beach and go on 
to Laguna to admire and wonder at the 
convolutions wrought by the wind with 
the bay trees and buckeyes. They ex- 
plore the bay shore, via the East Cliff, 
Seabright, Twin Lakes and Santa Maria 
del Mar to Capitola and find that every 
beach and bluff, every lagoon and land- 
scape has some peculiar charm and at- 
tractive physiognomy, which gives piqu- 
ancy and freshness to the drive what- 
ever direction is taken. 

Those tourists who linger go up to De 
Laveaga Heights, that splendid park of 
five hundred and seventy acres _be- 
queathed to Santa Cruz by the late Jose 
de Laveaga. They gaze in amazement 
and admiration at the size and beauty 
of the dowry for which many a munici- 
pality would be glad to exchange a mil- 
lion dollars in gold coin of the United 
States of America. The bulk of this 
park is a plateau three hundred feet 
above tide water and two miles from the 
Court House. . This park has been likened 
to a huge hand or foot with its five 
digits protruding toward the bay, with 
wooded recesses between the fingers or 
toes. Above the palm, or body of the 
foot, raises the ankle, or wrist, a knob 
four hundred and fifty feet in elevation 
from which a panorama is spread which 
wins praise from every beholder—the 
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canyon of the Branciforte at the right, 
with Ben Lomond’s crest beyond, the 
mountain range with Loma Prieta’s sum- 
mit directly in the rear, the undulating 
orchards and grain fields, to Soquel and 
beyond on the left, and in front the city 















MOUNTAINS BACK OF SANTA CRUZ 


- of Santa Cruz and its suburbs, the full 
contour of the bay, bounded by the Ga- 
bilan and Santa Lucia mountains on the 
farther side, and the broad bosom of the 
Pacific for as many nautical knots of 
distance as the eye can see or the mind 
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conceive. As easy of access there is not 
another such panorama in the state. 

Another drive is up Logan Heights 
on the other side of town. Standing here 
a few years ago Hon. Chauncey M. De- 
pew said to the late Cornelius Vander- 
bilt at his side: “This excels anything 
we have seen,” as a picturesque and com- 
prehensive view. Beyond are several 
diverging and diverting routes from 
which a driver may select. 

Perhaps a dull day intervenes. The 
Santa Cruz free library has thirteen 
thousand volumes on open shelves and 
a cheerful glow in the fireplace. The 
lighthouse is an object of interest for 
many, the keeper, Miss Hecox, has a val- 
uable museum of considerable extent on 
view for appreciative visitors. Mr. and 
Mrs. F. L. Heath, artists of more than 
local repute, maintain a studio to which 
the latch string hangs out in inviting 
prominence to the visitor. 

The Santa Cruz mountain winery not 
only tempts those who desire to taste the 
vintage, but its cellars are objects of 
curiosity and interest. They are cut in 
the solid sandstone, which yields not so 
much as a drop of moisture on the walls, 
year in and year out, and maintains a 
temperature which has not varied more 
than three degrees in ten years. If one 


wishes to come in touch with industrial 
life no more favorable opportunity can 
The winery sug- 


be found in the state. 


Vineyards. 
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gests vineyards, of which there are nearly 
two hundred in the county, varying from 
one to sixty acres in extent, aggregating 
an area of about two thousand five hun- 
dred acres, divided between wine and 
table grapes. 

The fame of the table grapes of ‘this 
county extends from Vancouver to New 
Orleans—likewise to other places. Santa 
Cruz mountains are depended upon for 
fresh grapes for Christmas in all the im- 
portant markets. The light dry wines of 
Santa Cruz need no puff. They appeal 
to the eye, the olfactories and the palate 
with a color, bouquet and flavor that is 
irresistible to the amateur and the con- 
noisseur, and the caustic critics at the 
great expositions in Chicago and Paris 
were unable to pass them by without a 
premium. This is no place for prophecy, 


- but the writer cannot forbear to express 


a truth so palpable, and not distant of 
realization, that the vine is to be the 
great wealth producer of the county in 
the future. 

A pleasant excursion from Santa Cruz 
is to the Aptos stock ranch, the princely 
domain of the Spreckels. It involves a 
little more than an hour’s ride through a 
country every mile of which is rich in 
interest for the eye of the agriculturalist 
or the artist. Here some of the world 
famous trotters were bred and trained. 
The Aptos ranch is half way to Watson- 
ville and the Pajaro valley, its orchards 
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and berry patches. A berry patch here 
means a field of from ten to fifty acres; 
aggregate acreage in berries six hundred. 

“Lest we forget, it is well to mention 
that the orchard acreage of the county 
amounts to 11,000 acres, four-fifths in 
apples, balance divided between apricots, 
peaches, prunes, pears and other fruits. 
‘The reader is supposed to be already fa- 
miliar with the fact that Santa Cruz 
county forms the largest apple-growing 
district west of the Missouri river, and 
that Santa Cruz apples are for sale in 
the leading markets of London and Sin- 
gapore, being transported eight thousand 
miles east and west. The apple output 
at present is about two thousand carloads 
annually. When trees now planted are 
in full bearing an equal ratio of yield 
would amount to six thousand carloads. 

The reader who has observed the pecu- 
liar pavements in Salt Lake City, Sacra- 
mento, San Francisco and other Pacific 
cities may be interested to learn that the 
material called bituminous rock of which 
these pavements are constructed is mined 
near the city of Santa Cruz. A side trip 
for the tourist in the spring months 
which may be made very interesting is a 
drive to the quarries whence comes this 
strange substance. The way leaves the 
coast road about seven miles from town 
and leads up on to a plateau whence 
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the marine and mountain views have a 
certain picturesque grandeur not ob- 
tained from other view points. If the 
trip is planned so as to avoid the long 
procession of haulers on the way to the 
shipping point it may be made a very 
enjoyable excursion. Furthermore it is 
really worth while to witness the prep- 
arations made by Providence in ages 
agone for sidewalks and pavements that 
modern streets might be mudless and 
dustless. 

Travelers are not looking for romantic 
sights in a barnyard, but one of the show 
places of Santa Cruz is Wilder’s dairy, 
four miles from town. This ranch with 
its canyons and woodlands and beaches 
is one vast picnic place to the vision of 
the visitor, but the “wonder” of the place 
is in observing how electricity has been 
trained to the care of three hundred 
cows. It runs the separator and the 
churn, it cuts the roots and chops other 
feed, it saws the wood and pitches the 
hay and at night makes the place look 
like an illuminated village. There are 
many other large dairies in the county 
carrying from two hundred to three hun- 
dred cows, but Wilder’s has won fame for 
its ease of access and the extensive prac- 
tical applications of electric power gen- 
erated on the premises. 

Speaking of electric power, this mod- 
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ern wonder worker is usually generated 
so far from the haunts of men, up in the 
mountain fastnesses, that its initial de- 
velopments are inaccessible. Santa Cruz 
has an independent electric system, gen- 
erated on Big creek, eighteen miles from 
the city, which lights all the towns but 
one in the county, operates the street 
cars, furnishes power for the powder 
works, etc. To Big creek and back is 
quite within the scope of a day’s ride. 
In the springtime there is not a monoto- 
nous mile on the journey, and the mag- 
nificent nutmeg, laurel, oak, pine, syca- 
more and redwood trees and a succession 
of waterfalls from twenty to ninety feet 
in height make the canyon of Big creek 
a thing of compensating beauty not to 
mention the interest attached to the 
birthplace of this marvelous force called 
electricity. 

Further use for this power is now be- 
ing planned, by the building (now in 
progress) of a trolley line from Santa 
Cruz to Capitola along the bay shore. 
This will be in operation by midsummer. 
The ultimate destination is Watsonville. 
Ultimate is not the word to use, for ulti- 
mately this road will be but a link in the 
chain of trolley lines which will gird the 
coast and ramify the whole of Central 
California. 

We have been taking a superficial 
glance at what civilization has wrought 
in this section. God “planted a garden 
eastward in Eden.” He also planted one 
westward in California. Eden may be a 
myth, but the Sempervirens Park in 
Santa Cruz is a reality. Its area is three 
thousand eight hundred acres, and its 
ownership is vested in the state. It con- 
tains the finest virginal forest of redwood 
(sequoia sempervirens) accessible to 
travelers. It abounds in running streams, 
waterfalls, wild game and a profusion of 
native grasses, flowers, bushes and trees. 
It has as yet been but slightly molested 
by men, not even by exploration. If you 
come thither soon you may put yourself 
in touch with the silence that has reigned 
to all eternity. You may gaze upon 
waterfalls which have never had their 
pictures taken. You may associate with 
trees whose bulk has not varied visibly to 
the naked eye since Columbus set foot 
on San Salvador. Reaching the park, 
which is located in, and sometimes re- 
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ferred to, as the Big Basin, implies a 
drive of a little less than eight miles 
from Boulder creek. Other means of 
ingress and egress will be available in 
the not distant future. 

As indicated above, there is “a plenty” 
in and about Santa Cruz to engage the 
attention of the tourist for many days, 
many weeks if he desires to digest as he 
imbibes, and many months if he is 
pleased to linger where Nature is rarely 
ever in other than an enticing mood. 

Attractions, diversions and wonders 
are accessible to the sight from cushioned 
seats, but the best that Santa Cruz has to 
offer awaits those who have lungs and 
legs and know how to use them. For 
them there are rambles up the creeks and 
canyons and along the crests and coasts 
in pursuit of fish, game or pure pleas- 
ure, which will pump the blood full of 
oxygen, clarify and refresh the mind, 
and infuse a spirit into the whole being, 
not to be bought with a price in any mart 
of medicine. 

Hitherto those who have sought Santa 
Cruz have been in pursuit of pleasure or 
of the almighty dollar. Amusement, re- 
freshment and recreative force have been 
accumulated here and carried away in 
quantities absolutely incomputable. 

How well these have fared who sought 
dollars only may be inferred from the 
fact that in 1890 there was due depositors 
in the commercial banks of this county 
$608,152.10. In 1902 the commercial 
banks report as due depositors, $1,191,- 
204.28. In 1890 there was due depos- 
itors from the savings banks $586,201.66. 
In 1902 there was due depositors from 
savings banks $2,428,294.80. Combined 
there was a total on deposit in 1890 of 
$1,194,353.76; in 1902, $3,619,499.08. 
This is $150 per capita for the entire 
population. 

Furthermore to be considered is the 
fact that this city and county have ex- 
pended for permanent improvements 
within the past fifteen years, including 
water works, Court House, school houses, 
bridges, sewers, etc., upward of half a 
million dollars. Santa Cruz county 
maintains one hundred and forty miles 
of sprinkled highways. At this writing, 
midwinter, there are six inmates of the 
county jail and fifty-three inmates of the 
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County Hospital and Almshouse com- 
bined. 

Hereafter—There is to be a hereafter 
here, as surely as there has*been a here- 
tofore. The greatest, most permanent, 
most all-impelling resource of this sec- 
tion has scarcely been perceived, much 
less estimated at its value as an asset. 
This territory is gifted with the most 
equable, alluring, invigorating, inspir- 
ing, all-the-year-round climate, yet dis- 
covered. When the time comes that men 
begin to prize health and happiness, more 
than dollars or diversion, then will be- 
gin im earnest the settlement of Santa 
Cruz. Bragging about the climate is 
recognized as a foible of Californians. It 
would be utterly profitless to spread over 
a page adjectives or statistics calculated 
to prove this or that assertion about cli- 
mate. The testimony of the “oldest in- 
habitant” is proverbially untrustworthy 
about the weather, and few save official 
weather observers are sensitive to tem- 
perature by degrees. Almost every one 
is aware when the sun shines, and there 
may be readers of Sunset who can recall 
the weather where they have been the 
present winter. In Santa Cruz there 


were twenty-three clear days in Novem- 
ber, twenty in December and twenty-two 
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in January of the present season. Let 
the reader ask his local weather observer 
how this compares with his climate. Dur- 
ing this period 13.32 inches of rain fell 
(mostly at night). The figures given 
are for three winter (?) months, what 
is known in California as the rainy sea- 
son. 

In the mysterious alchemy of nature 
climate is transmuted into health for 
human beings, into growth for vegeta- 
tion and into life in all its forms and 
aspects. 

In a recent publication “The Gem 
County of California,” in the chapter on 
health occurs the following: “This place 
should be renowned as a paradise for 
children. Dr. L. Emmett Holt in his cel- 
ebrated book, ‘The Diseases of Infancy 
and Childhood,’ says (pages 40 and 41), 
‘during the three years from 1890 to 
1892 inclusive over one-fourth of all the 
deaths in New York city occurred dur- 
ing the first year and over one-third in 
the first two years.’ The mortality re- 
turns for Santa Cruz city during the 
same period shows that out of a total of 
two hundred and fifty deaths but ten oc- 
curred in children under one year, and 
only two in children between one and 
two years of age. Put into per cent, it 
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The caves, cameos, arches, inlets and intaglios 
carved in the yielding rocks are * * 


was four per cent under one year and 
less than one per cent between one and 
two years. The school census report of 
children of school age between five and 
seventeen years for 1902 gives 5626 chil- 
dren in this county entitled to public 
money for school purposes. During the 
same year in the county there were 
thirty-nine deaths of children between 
these ages.” Ask an insurance actuary 
or consult the health reports of your own 
city for comparisons. 

Perhaps the reader would like to visit 
Santa Cruz and verify the foregoing 
statements. It’s easy. Look on any 
map of California and you will find 


—Ah, why 


wonderful 


Santa Cruz in the middle of the state, on 
the northerly shore of the Bay of Mon- 
terey. The steamship line whose ves- 
sels touch at this port sends ships south 
to San Diego and north to Nome. The 
narrow-gauge line of the Southern Pa- 
cific runs directly from Santa Cruz to 
Francisco. The main coast line of the 
Southern Pacific from Los Angeles to 
San Francisco just touches the county. 
Transfers to Santa Cruz city are made 
at Pajaro junction, twenty miles distant 
where connections are made with all 
trains to and from Los Angeles and the 


east. 


Should we in the world’s riper years neglect 
God’s ancient sanctuaries, and adore 
Only among the crowd, and under roofs 


That our frail hands have raised ? 


Let me, at least, 


Here in the shadow of this aged wood 
Offer one hymn—thrice happy, if it find 


Acceptance in His ear. 


—William Cullen Bryant. 
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STUDY OF EUCALYPTUS LEAVES AND SEED PODS BY BLANCHE LETCHER 


“The Wide, Free West’ 


BY JAMES M. COONEY 


I’m right content in winter, en’ in fall times sombre gloom— 
But, I surely do get restless when I see the summer bloom. 
I’m not much force explainin’ just exactly how I feel— 

My best descriptive effort is a pretty sorry deal. 

But I know that with the roses comes a longin’ in my breast— 
A longin’ en’ an achin’ for the wide, free West. 


They claim they have, here in the east, a favored spot or two. 
I’ve heard the Alleghanies are considered quite a few. 

The Hudson’s pretty ample, the Palisades are prime— 
The poet fellers say the Thousand islands are sublime. 
Yet Niagara, nor Atlantic, Mammoth Cave, nor all the rest 
Can appease in me that longin’-like sensation for the West. 


I know so many spots out there it is a treat to see— 

To pick out one especially is makin’ kinder free. 

Yet, glancin’ back in memory, it ain’t a great surprise 
To see a certain one keep bobbing up before my eyes. 
It’s out along the Little Dry. It’s politic en’ best— 

To designate its whereabouts by sayin’: That’s out West. 


There’s a mighty ledge of rim-rock that breaks off very sheer— 
En’ the valley bursts upon you unexpectéd, en’ a queer 
Pleasant, kinder startled feelin’ seems to clutch ahold of you— 
Leastways I’m always took that way, en’ reckon you’d be, too. 
En’ every honest human who has seen it has confessed 

There’s no place like it in the east, en’ only one out West. 


I can see that velvet valley, stretchin’ on until it seemed 

To touch the sky, en’ colored like no artist ever dreamed. 

With little buttes of every hue confusin’ to the eye— 

The way they pale en’ darken, like a sunset sky. 

The cool, sweet, bracin’ breeze that comes across, en’ all the rest— 
I’d better quit before I pack, en’ pull out for the West. 


Washington, D..C. 
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Beyond * * 


I can look down upon the red overlapping tiles 


of the roof that ends in the tower at yonder end 


The Mission of San Juan 
Bautista 


BY 


PAUL 


SHOUP 


The Mission of San Juan Bautista is one of the most picturesque of the California mis- 


sions, established a century ago. 


To make repairs, urgently demanded, funds are needed. Sub- 


scriptions from those interested in preserving this historic landmark may be sent to the Rev. 
Valentine Closa at San Juan, or to the California Historic Landmarks League, San Francisco. 
The following article well describes the alluring charm of the mission surroundings: 


OW, in the twilight, the Mission 

San Juan casts strongest its spell 

of enchantment. Here in the 
upper story of the old Plaza hotel my 
room between thick adobe walls is a 
point of vantage from which to gaze 
back through th corridor of a hundred 
years. Isolation is given by the narrow 
winding stair that follows the closing of 
the great redwood-paneled doors below. 
The stair leads out upon a portico facing 
the plaza square,and I have walked along 
this to the green-latticed door, backed 
with long white lace curtains. This door 
is the one entrance to my room. The se- 
clusion is ideal; the little room with its 
simple furniture opens upon the old mis- 
sion and its tiled roof, upon the green 


plaza with its single line of trees and 
upon the far-away valley over the white 
fence, the edge of this hill-top plaza; 
but not at all upon any dwelling, nor 
work nor weariness of the times that are. 
There is no sound save the singing of the 
hundreds of birds among the mission 
trees and vines. 

Within fifty feet of my room and on 
the side of the plaza, adjoining, is the 
old mission, San Juan Bautista. I can 
read the sign at the end: 

ESTA MISION FUE COMENZADA 
DIA 24 JUNIO, 1797 

Beyond is the great white-arched cor- 
ridor and I can look down upon the red, 
overlapping tiles of a roof that ends in 
the tower at yonder end. The nuns from .« 
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The white fence * * the pear trees that the Franciscan fathers planted 


the convent are coming down the corri- 
dor with measured step. 

Over to the right in the mission or- 
chard, Father Closa is watching the even- 
ing sun. The quaint old sun dial, on its 
four-foot column, is marking sunset a 
second slow just as it did a hundred 
years ago; the vines that have leafed 
the pillars built a century since are in- 
distinct cloaks for the white columns. In 
the church the light must be nearly gone 
now. The eight windows in the ceiling, 
even at midday, light the church but 
softly from forty feet above the red 
brick floor. The heroic figures from the 
old paintings of a century gone that 
stand stiffly against the walls between 
the inner arches along the magnificent 
nave, may now in the semi-darkness come 
down from their heights. 

The sanctuary at the end of the nave 
is dimly lighted with the eternal sacred 
flame; the wonderful color work of the 
neophytes on the wall behind shows dim- 
ly, while the statued saints and madon- 
nas seem very real. Over to the right the 
trees whisper above the graves of three 
thousand neophytes—in the darker hours 
no vivid imagination is needed to feel 
the presence of a vast murmuring throng 
chanting in these ancient walls before 
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that sacred fire as they did a hundred 
years ago. 

Patient hands and still more patient 
fingers built this gray-walled, red-roofed 
mission. Their sun-dried adobes were 
kneaded carefully before the baking; 
and the redder bricks of the floors (worn 
but slightly with the pacing of thousands 
of feet) were browned in subterranean 
kilns. The tejas of the roof were made 
likewise and laid upon a bed of adobe 
that in turn rested upon willow boughs 
spread upon rafters of saplings. 

No hammer’s sound accompanied the 
building of the mission; it is without 
nails. Under the eaves the rawhide 
thongs that bound pole to pole may yet 
be seen. 

I lean back in my chair and look 
across the opposite open side of the 
plaza. The white fence is on the pre- 
cipitous brow of this little level hilltop; 
beyond is the beautiful valley of San 
Juan. The pear trees that the Fran- 
ciscan fathers planted when they built 
the mission under the direction of Father 
Sasuen are there; and beyond are the 
green fields and the white-blossomed ap- 
ple orchards. 

One must step to the door to see the 
governor’s house, adjoining to the east. 
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Gaze back through the corridor of a hundred years * * 


It is the most picturesque dwelling in all 
California. A century old almost, I 
hear. Its two stories of adobe are pro- 
tected with a roof of tiles. At the near 
end a vine has climbed the ridge pole 


OF SAN 


JUAN BAUTISTA 





Patient hands 
and still more patient fingers built this gray-walled, red-roofed mission 


and is overspreading the roof. A quaint- 
ly carved railing guards the portico about 
the second story. ‘The windows and 
doors are in deep recesses in the thick 
adobe walls, and in the former the vines 
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are climbing or potted flowers swing. 
The white curtains beyond suggest the 
cool and dark seclusion of the interior 
with its narrow stairs and many halls. 
Spaniard and Mexican lived here. Gov- 
ernor Castro had his headquarters in 
this ancient house during the Mexican 
war. General Fremont was a guest here 
when the tidings of war came to him in 
1846, and transformed a host into an 
enemy. Leaning over the railing I can 
see that the gum trees are crowding the 
old home for space at the far end; a 
sleepy pepper tree has lazily laid its 
branches upon the tiled roof. 

The old mansion was once a place of 
renowned hospitality when the town of 
San Juan, built amid the trees upon the 
three sloping sides of the hill that is 
crowned by the plaza, was the greatest 
stage center in California and the most 
important point between San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. The picturesque white, 
one-story homes are still there, the val- 
ley is as beautiful as ever, but the four- 
horse stages from San Francisco, from 
Visalia, from Santa Barbara and from 
Monterey, that came picturesquely rum- 
bling up its main street, are but mem- 
ories. One can imagine the old adobe 
lighted with a hundred candles, hear the 
sound of castanets and the music of the 
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violins, picture the dark-eyed senoritas 
who peeped forth greetings from back of 
the curtained windows to the gay young 
cabarellos in the plaza; and see the state- 
ly grandees of Castile, who with dignity 
and resplendent attire, were wont to as- 
tonish the natives of San Juan. 

Nowhere else in California is there a 
spot so filled with historic memories, so 
unchanged by the passing years, so awak- 
ening to the imagination, as this little 
green plaza on the hill surrounded with 
its historic and picturesque buildings. 

Dinner is served in the low-ceilinged 
dining room from which you look through 
a great rectangular window of thirty or 
forty panes upon a court of old trees, 
climbing vines and flowers. Before I go 
out into the moonlight it will be well to 
make one more note. It is written on a 
card before me: 

San JUAN 
In 1797, founded with 
same name. 

In 1846, center of trade and com- 
merce of country between San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. 

In 1902, most picturesque, romantic 
and historic place in California. 

Take stage from Sargent’s Station 
on the Southern Pacific coast line. 
Six miles. All trains met. Fare, one 
way, 50 cents; round trip, 75 cents. 

Continue journey via Hollister at 
other end of valley. 


mission of 
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CAMPUS, UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, BERKELEY, LOOKING EAST 


University Extension in Callt- 


fornia and 


Elsewhere 


BY H. MORSE STEPHENS 


The university extension movement is one of the significant educational mnovations of 


recent years. 


Concerning the work done and the outlook no one is better qualified to speak 


than the writer of the present article, Dr. Henry Morse Stephens, formerly of Oxford, and late 
of Cornell, and recently called to the University of California as professor of history and 


director of university extension. 


YNHE history of university extension 
begins with the efforts made in 
the two great English universities 

of Oxford and. Cambridge, about the 

middle of the nineteenth century, to 
supply large centers of population with 
university lectures. The peculiar char- 
acter of the English universities caused 
these efforts to be rather of a private 


Note—A circular containing details of the 
scheme adopted by the University of Cali- 
fornia and a more elaborate account of the 
aims of university extension can be obtained 
on application to the secretary for university 
extension, University of California, Berkeley, 
California. 


than of a public nature. Since higher 
education in England is not controlled’ 
by the state and the two universities felt 
the need of popular support, they thought 
it best to appeal for that support by pro- 
viding opportunities for intellectual de- 
velopment in large cities and by thus ex- 
tending their usefulness to a larger part 
of the community than to the young men 
who went to Oxford and Cambridge to 
follow courses of study in the univer- 
sities. The outcry against the control of 
higher education by such corporate bodies 
as the universities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge had grown in vehemence during 
the first half of the nineteenth century. 
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With justice the people of England pro- 
tested against the entrusting of all high- 
er education to two institutions which 
were under the control of the established 
church and which refused to admit as 
students those who objected on account 
of their religious affiliations to declare 
themselves members of the Church of 
England. The first protests against the 
clerical control of higher education in 
England led to the formation of the 
University of London, which was, how- 
ever, an examining and not a teaching 
body, in 1836. But the new University 
of London did not satisfy the public 
clamor against the control of higher edu- 
cation by the church. The doctrine was 
laid down that the people had a right to 
make a change in institutions which 
failed to satisfy the demands of the pub- 
lic weal. It was held that the wishes of 
pious founders of educational institu- 
. tions in the days when education and re- 
ligion went hand in hand ought not to be 
blindly obeyed through all future ages. 
So loud became this protest that a royal 
commission was appointed to inquire 
into and modify the condition of things 
in Oxford and Cambridge, which pre- 
sented its report in 1852. The measures 
taken by the English Parliament as a re- 
sult of the reports of this and of a sub- 
sequent royal commission warned the 
authorities of the two ancient universi- 
ties that they could no longer absolutely 
dispose of the property that had come 
down to them from the liberality of for- 
mer generations and that the state 
claimed a right to regulate the higher 
education of the people. The work of 
the royal commissions and the legisla- 
tion which followed convinced the au- 
thorities of the two universities that Ox- 
ford and Cambridge must make a bid for 
popular support and must show to the 
people, which now through its represent- 
atives in Parliament has revealed its de- 
termination to interfere with them, what 
university education meant by explain- 
ing to them the ideals and value of such 
education. Out of this conviction in 
large part arose the establishment of uni- 
versity extension work both at Oxford 
and Cambridge. 

The first phase of university extension 
in England was therefore explanatory of 
university work rather than directly edu- 
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cational. Lecturers from the two uni- 
versities delivered courses of lectures in 
different cities which were primarily in- 
tended to abate the prejudice that had 
arisen against the clerical and narrow 
conduct of higher education by the au- 
thorities at Oxford and Cambridge. The 
courses of lectures given were very suc- 
cessful and the increase of general edu- 
cation in England provided large and 
appreciative audiences for these travel- 
ing lecturers from the two universities. 
The lectures were delivered sometimes at 
the expense of local organizations and 
sometimes of the lecturers themselves. 
It was done as pioneer or missionary 
work and was at first without definite or- 
ganization or definite educational aims. 
In many English cities there existed 
local organizations which corresponded 
to the lyceums which were so popular in 
the eastern and middle western states of 
America about the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. These local organiza- 
tions gave rise in the United States to 
the profession of lyceum lecturer and 
though there were never in England such 
famous public lecturers as Wendell Phil- 
lips and Emerson, the lecture habit had 
taken some hold and was met by self- 
trained lecturers who may be roughly 
classed with the famous American speak- 
ers of the same period. The local or- 
ganizations soon felt the relief of being 
able to draw lecturers from the univer- 
sities instead of from the lyceum bu- 
reaus, and since the existence of local 
organizations and the popularity of uni- 
versity lecturers showed the nature of 
the public needs the next step was to 
form organized authorities in the two 
universities to regulate the supply to the 
demand and to definitely organize a sys- 
tem out of the existing conditions. 

The two universities set about this 
matter in much the same fashion and 
boards were formed, called by the usual 
names of a delegacy in Oxford and a 
syndicate in Cambridge, to superintend 
the work of organization. The work of 
these boards naturally fell to their sec- 
retaries and men of considerable ability 
held these positions, both at Oxford and 
Cambridge, during the first years of the 
organization of university extension 
work. ‘The first Oxford secretary was 
Mr. Arthur Acland, an enthusiastic be- 




















liever in popular education, who was at 
a later date in charge of the English 
educational department in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s second administration. Mr. Ac- 
land was more distinguished as an edu- 
cational administrator than in any other 
capacity and he proved his ability as the 
first organizer of university extension at 
Oxford. Under his inspiration an at- 
tempt was made to supply with greater 
efficiency the needs of localities far from 
universities and his enthusiasm led to 
the recognition of the special qualities 
needed for the work of extension lectur- 
ing. The first secretary at Cambridge 
was like Mr. Acland, a man of much ex- 
ecutive ability, and Dr. George Forrest 
Browne, after many successful years of 
work at Cambridge, received his reward 
in being appointed Bishop of Bristol. It 
is curious to contrast the careers of Mr. 
Acland and Dr. Browne. The first was 
a sincere radical and anti-clerical, while 
the latter was a clergyman destined to a 
distinguished office in the church. But 
they agreed in spreading abroad the doc- 
trine of university extension and at an 
early date perceived the disadvantage of 
rivalry in this field between the two uni- 
versities and agreed that their repre- 
sentative boards should work together 
and not in competition with each other. 

Granted the existence of numerous 
local centers of university extension 
work, some of them growing out of local 
lyeceums and others founded through the 
energy of Mr. Acland and Dr. Browne, 
and granted the acceptance by the two 
universities of the duty of supplying lec- 
turers for these centers at the expense of 
the centers themselves, the next step was 
to define more clearly the scope of uni- 
versity extension work and to give it an 
educational value. This step was taken 
largely through the influence of Mr. 
Michael T. Sadler, who succeeded Mr. 
Acland as secretary to the Oxford Uni- 
versity extension delegacy, when Mr. Ac- 
land went into politics. Mr. Sadler, like 
the two great pioneers of university ex- 
tension work in England, was a man of 
marked executive ability and was further 
a strong advocate of the view that the 
universities owed a duty to the people. 
He is a grandson of Macaulay’s famous 
opponent and in his undergraduate days 
had been a leading figure in university 
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life, especially in the debates of the Ox- 
ford Union Society. His merits were 
later recognized by the government and 
he at present holds an important posi- 
tion in the English education depart- 
ment. The work that he accomplished 
at Oxford was the recognition of the two 
distinct functions of affording an oppor- 
tunity for higher education to those un- 
able to attend the university and of 
meeting the local demands for general 
enlightenment through popular lectures. 
What Mr. Sadler did may be roughly 
summed up as defining the connection 
between the lecture and the class in uni- 
versity extension work. He did much 
more than this in stimulating the work 
of the local centers, in training and de- 
veloping specialists for extension work, 
in giving a business organization to the 
central authority in Oxford, in bringing 
into existence the summer school at Ox- 
ford, in developing centers in great man- 
ufacturing communities and in general 
in devising machinery which should work 
harmoniously. But after all it was the 
distinction between the lecture and the 
class that marks the true line of evolu- 
tion of university extension work and 
which has raised it, from being the rival 
of the lyceum lecture bureau, into an in- 
dispensable adjunct of successful sys- 
tems of higher education. 

The success of university extension in 
England, particularly after its recog- 
nition of its educational function, at- 
tracted attention in other countries. 
This is not the place to describe at 
length the efforts made in that direction 
in France and more particularly the side 
of it which involved the creation of sum- 
mer schools, but it may be worth while 
to point out the influence of the newly 
developed English ideals in the United 
States. Many of the American univer- 
sities had at times permitted and even 
encouraged their professors to deliver 
lectures outside university buildings and 
thereby to arouse support for the univer- 
sities themselves. But such lectures were 
generally of the lyceum variety and con- 
sisted of isolated lectures or brief courses 
which were intended rather to enlist pop- 
ular support than to supply an educa- 
tional want. But the success of the Eng- 
lish system as developed by Mr. Sadler 
at Oxford, by Dr. Brown at Cambridge 
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and by Dr. R. D. Roberts, who founded 
in 1878 the London Society for the Ex- 
tension of University Teaching, which 
drew upon both Oxford and Cambridge 
for lecturers and supplied some of its 
own, at this time appealed to American 
sympathies. Some of the American uni- 
versities tried to do something like the 
work of Oxford and Cambridge and rec- 
ognized the difference between the lec- 
ture and the class, but they did not have 
the opportunity to develop the special 
organization of the Oxford and Cam- 
bridge systems and employed in their 
work professors already tully engaged 
with their university duties. More suc- 
cessful was the Philadelphia Society for 
University Extension. Unconnected with 
any particular university the Philadel- 
phia Society may be best compared with 
the London society inaugurated by Dr. 
Roberts. It hired its lecturers from all 
directions and imported some of the most 
successful English lecturers like Mr. 
Sadler himself, Dr. R. G. Moulton and 
Mr. Hudson Shaw. The success of the 
work done in and around Philadelphia 
was such that Dr. Harper, when found- 
ing the University of Chicago, resolved 
to incorporate a department of univer- 
sity extension as an integral part of his 
new university. He adopted all the prin- 


ciples developed in England and ac- 


quired permanently the services of the 
most brilliant and successful of all Eng- 
lish university extension lecturers, Dr. 
R. G. Moulton of Cambridge. The Phil- 
adelphia Society and the Chicago De- 
partment of University Extension are at 
the present time the most efficient or- 
ganizations of university extension that 
exist in America and the work of the 
former has extended far beyond the 
limits of the neighborhood of Philadel- 
phia, while the latter has successfully in- 
vaded a district as far from Chicago as 
Southern California. 

The University of California felt the 
general enthusiasm created by the uni- 
versity extension ideals and made an en- 
deavor to systematize work along this 
line after sending a representative to the 
conference on university extension held 
in connection with the World’s Fair at 
Chicago in 1892. But in the University 
of California as in the University of Wis- 
consin and other state universities in the 
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west, it was not recognized that a special 
organization was needed for successful 
university extension work. It was felt 
to be enough that university professors 
should be encouraged to utilize their 
spare time, if they had any, in giving 
extension courses and although the ideals 
set forth by Mr. Sadler and his contem- 
poraries in England were recognized by 
the University of California, the need 
for a special organization was not under- 
stood. For this reason the work under- 
taken by the University of California 
has not hitherto had the measure of suc- 
cess attained by the Philadelphia So- 
ciety and the University of Chicago. The 
Regents of the University of California, 
however, have now recognized the neces- 
sity for the organization of a regular de- 
partment of university extension. It is 
felt that all local organizations desir- 
ing opportunities for higher education, 
throughout the state, have a right to ex- 
pect aid from the state university. The 
situation in California is not unlike that 
which existed in England about thirty 
years ago. There are vigorous local uni- 
versity extension societies, especially in 
Southern California, demanding assist- 
ance from the state university, assist- 
ance not in money but in lecturers and 
in university credit. The state university 
cannot employ its regular professors in 
meeting demands from all over the state 
without interfering with their proper 
work at Berkeley. There exists no def- 
inite policy for selecting and training 
extension lecturers, or for handling the 
varied work done by the Oxford Univer- 
sity delegacy, the Cambridge University 
syndicate, the London Society, the Phil- 
adelphia Society and the Department of 
University Extension at the University 
of Chicago, in bringing lecturers into 
touch with local centers. 

To meet this situation the Regents of 
the University of California, upon the 
motion of President Wheeler, have ap- 
pointed Professor Henry Morse Ste- 
phens, who was a staff lecturer under the 
Oxford University extension system and 
who has during the eight years of his 
residence in the United States as pro- 
fessor of history at Cornell University 
kept up his interest in university exten- 
sion work, to be- director of university 
extension at the University of California. 
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The work assigned to him is that which 
fell to Mr. Sadler, when he placed uni- 
versity extension in England upon its 
present footing. That work may be 
summed up under the three heads of or- 
ganizing local centers, providing efficient 
lecturers and bringing the lecturers and 
the centers into relation with each other. 

Before dealing with these three 
branches of the work of the new depart- 
ment of university extension it may be 
well to point out clearly the importance 
of Mr. Sadler’s great work in making 
the difference between the lecture and 
the class. The early history of univer- 
sity extension shows that its first aim 
was to meet the demands of local com- 
munities for interesting and instructive 
lectures. In most communities among 
educated people there are many persons 
who desire to keep in touch with modern 
thought. These people may have had a 
university education before settling down 
to business or professional life, but more 
often they have through circumstances 
been unable to procure the advantages of 
higher education. Though often stu- 


dious readers of modern books they have 
not the direction for their reading which 


might enable them to get the best from 
books or to appreciate the relative value 
of books. Others again while not great 
readers desire to be informed of intel- 
lectual movement and find such infor- 
mation most easily acquired from well- 
constructed and entertaining lectures. 
Others again need stimulation rather 
than direction or information and have 
fallen behind in intellectual growth from 
accident rather than from sluggishness. 
These people and such as these made up 
the old lyceum audiences and they form 
the largest class catered to by university 
extension. The members of these audi- 
ences do not desire to study, and often 
have no time to study owing to the pres- 
sure of business and professional cares. 
They expect to obtain something more 
than mere amusement from going to lec- 
tures, but they do not want to be set 
tasks or to be treated as students. The 
audiences supplied by this class of a com- 
munity, it has been found by experience, 
enjoy clear and lively exposition of seri- 
ous subjects, but they resent mere enter- 
tainment on the one hand and too solid 
a mass of detail on the other. They like 
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a series of lectures upon the same topic 
because it gives a certain coherence to 
the information acquired and because 
they get more from a series of lectures 
by the same lecturer than from spas- 
modic lecture on all sorts of subjects. 
But if a certain continuity has been 
found satisfactory for the audiences that 
support and attend university extension 
lectures, such coherence is absolutely nec- 
essary for the second factor in university 
extension work. From the beginning of 
all university extension it was found that 
together with the various elements that 
made up a university extension audience 
there was a special group of earnest stu- 
dents. These students had more leisure 
or more ambition than the majority of 
the audience and desired not simply to 
listen to lectures, but to study with the 
aid of the lecturer the subject upon 
which he was lecturing. It was found 
that the general audience treated as a 
body of students resented the methods 
applied to them, while the studious ele- 
ment regarded the lighter touch of the 
lecturer as frivolous and wanted time to 
question him and for the recommendation 
of books for reading in connection with 
the lectures. This studious element saw 
in university extension work a chance for 
the higher education for which they 
craved and from which they had been 
debarred by circumstances which pre- 
vented them from attending college or 
university. After twenty years of ex- 
periment in England it was fully rec- 
ognized that both the general audience 
and the studious element should be rec- 
ognized, and the practice was adopted of 
following each lecture by a regular class 
exercise. In this way the general audi- 
ence could be satisfied while the students 
received the instruction they demanded. 
After the lecture was over the lecturer 
met his class and in this way university 
extension became a branch of higher edu- 
cation as well as a satisfaction of the de- 
mands of local centers for stimulation 
and information. It is only by the clear 
understanding of this difference between 
the audience and the class that the work 
of local centers, of the extension lec- 
turers and of the central organization 
can be efficiently conducted. From the 
recognition of the student element in the 
class came inevitably the demand for rec- 
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ognition of the value of such work as 
part of higher education. The stamp of 
university credit was readily given when 
the work done in university extension 
classes was up to university standards, 
and it was only after the separation of 
the two differing aims of university ex- 
tention had been defined that it was 
seen by university authorities that the 
educational value of university exten- 
sion was claimed for the class work and 
not for attending the series of lectures. 
With this distinction clearly in mind 
space may now be devoted to outlining 
the part played in university extension 
by the local centers, the lecturers and the 
central organizations. 

However, whenever and wherever suc- 
cessful university extension systems may 
be founded it is fully recognized that the 
first essential of success is the right un- 
derstanding of the character and needs 
of the different local centers. Local cen- 
ters vary according to the nature of local 
communities. No two centers are ever 
precisely similar. The character of the 
population of a community determines 
its demand for university extension lec- 
tures, and regulates the best method of 
local organization. A large population 
of artisans means the raising of a large 
number of subscriptions at a low rate for 
the sale of tickets. A more wealthy com- 
munity can confidently expect larger in- 
dividual subscriptions. Cities in which 
a high degree of education had brought 
into existence a satisfactory audience for 
lyceum lectures can more easily adapt an 
organization for extension purposes than 
a community which possesses no such 
nucleus. In all cases, however, it is ab- 
solutely imperative that the local com- 
munity shall build up and control its own 
local organization, for only the local 
leaders can possibly know the local needs. 
The organized center has to face two 
problems. The first is to draw out the 
support of the local community with due 
regard to the two elements which make 
up the audience and the class respec- 
tively. The elected committee of the 
local center has to represent the wishes 
of the center as.a whole. It has to de- 
vise the best means for raising funds by 
the sale of tickets, by subscriptions or 
otherwise. In the great English work- 
ing men communities, as for instance at 
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Barrow-in-Furness, two thousand arti- 
sans subscribe twenty-five cents apiece 
and thus secure a course of twelve lec- 
tures. In other workingmen centers, as 
at Rochdale, the local co-operative so- 
ciety, maintained largely by the weavers, 
pays the expense of a course of lectures 
out of its profits in retailing goods. 
Sometimes a wealthy employer of labor, 
who appreciates the advantage of educa- 
tion, makes a present to his employes of 
a course of lectures and appoints a com- 
mittee to arrange details. In wealthier 
communities tickets are sold at varying 
prices from two to ten dollars for a 
course of lectures and the purchasers of 
tickets elect the committee of the exten- 
sion center. In some places the educa- 
tional authorities take upon themselves 
the work of organizing university exten- 
sion and in others such organized bodies 
as women’s clubs, literary societies and 
library committees form the nucleus of 
local centers. With the problem of rais- 
ing the necessary fee for the lecturer is 
connected the task of meeting local ex- 
penses of a course. Some centers adver- 
tise a good deal and are largely depend- 
ent upon the good offices and enterprise 
of the local press, while others cut down 
the expense of advertising to a minimum. 
Where a suitable hall cannot be obtained 
without charge the local expenses are 
greatly increased, and there are always 
some charges for printing tickets, ete. 
When the financial difficulty has been 
met and the necessary money has been 
raised for the lecturer’s fee and the local 
expenses, the committee of the center has 
to face the second problem of securing 
the right sort of lecturer to maintain the 
continued interest of the audience and to 
meet the educational aspirations of the 
class. It is for the purpose of meeting 
the local centers half way by supplying 
them with the right sort of lecturers that 
the central organization fulfils its chief 
duty. 

The central organization, as estab- 
lished by the University of California, 
consists of a committee of the faculty 
with the director of the department of 
university extension as its executive offi- 
cer. In order to meet the local demands 
the first task of the central organization 
is to form a staff of lecturers who shall 
devote themselves entirely to the work of 
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extension lecturing. It has been pointed 
out that university professors, whose 
main duty is to carry on their university 
work, cannot give to extension centers 
the amount of attention that they de- 
serve. In those states in which extension 
work has been done by the professors at 
the state university either the interest of 
the centers or their university work has 
necessarily suffered. A corps of staff 
lecturers has thus been shown to be in- 
dispensable. These lecturers are chosen 
because of their fitness for extension 
work and are entirely at the disposition 
of the local centers. The central organ- 
ization makes a special study of the local 
centers and makes it its object to send 
the right lecturers on the right subject 
to the right place. While the central or- 
ganization must always be ready to aid 
in the formation of local centers by ad- 
vice and to maintain existing centers by 
encouragement, its function is particu- 
larly the provision of lecturers and the 
recommending of subjects. It takes the 
place of the old lyceum bureau with the 
great exceptions that its business is not 
conducted for profit and that its aim is 
essentially the promotion of higher edu- 
cation. 

The selection and training of exten- 
sion lecturers must rest with the central 
organization, but their success depends 
upon the acceptance they meet with from 
the local centers. The ideal extension 
lecturer must be able to hold and inter- 
est a large audience and also to teach a 
class of earnest students. He has not to 
deal like the university professor with 
persons whose main occupation is edu- 
cation, but rather with those who are de- 
voting their spare time to the pursuit of 
knowledge. He must carry on his work 
at fortnightly intervals and therefore 
cannot sustain the continuity of work 
which is the essence of university studies. 
He has to deal with mature minds and 
must get rid of the methods of the pro- 
fessional teacher. He has above all to 
foster the cause of higher education out- 
side the lecture hall and to show to local 
communities what is meant by university 
instruction. His lectures and his class 
work must be of the highest standard of 
university efficiency, but must be adapted 
to a different atmosphere. Therefore, it 
is not strange to find that many univer- 
sity professors are very poor extension 
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lecturers and that the local centers have 
often had cause to complain that their 
needs were not adequately met. Even 
the most eloquent lecturer often fails in 
his class work, while the experienced 
class teacher not seldom fails to retain 
the interest of a large miscellaneous au- 
dience. The methods and ideals of uni- 
versity extension work are not suited to 
the lyceum lecturer, who has had no ex- 
perience in class work and whose sole 
concern is to hold the attention of his 
large audience. University extension 
lecturers have to be trained to their work 
and perhaps the most difficult task that 
falls to the central organization is the 
selection and training of lecturers to 
suit the peculiar needs of each variety of 
extension center. 

Certain principles have been evolved 
as the result of experience both in Eng- 
land and the United States and it is pro- 
posed in placing the work in California 
upon a permanent basis to adopt these 
principles. The first principle is con- 
tinuity of subject. University extension 
stands for continuous as opposed to 
spasmodic work. It is a cardinal fea- 
ture of the educational value of univer- 
sity extension courses that they shall deal 
continuously with the same topic. The 
old-fashioned spasmodic lectures which 
included single lectures on half a dozen 
topics as widely distinct as archeology 
and English literature provided a more 
varied pabulum than the modern con- 
tinuous course, but it could not in any 
way be recognized as a branch of higher 
education. Experience has next estab- 
lished that the ideal interval between lec- 
tures is two weeks. With weekly lectures 
there is not sufficient time for digestion 
or preparation, while an interval of four 
weeks causes the sense of continuity to 
be lost. A practice has arisen of com- 
mending courses of twelve lectures as the 
ideal educational unit of university ex- 
tension, for a course of twelve lectures at 
fortnightly intervals with regular writ- 
ten work and examinations can be fairly 
reckoned as equivalent to a one-term 
course in a university. It has been found 
useful to divide the twelve lectures into 
series of six lectures before and six lec- 
tures after the Christmas vacation. But 
the series of twelve lectures and the times 
of their delivery are necessarily modified 
by climate and social customs. In some 
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places half courses of six lectures are 
preferred, but it is hardly possible to give 
university credit for so brief an oppor- 
tunity of university teaching. Lastly the 
fixed principle is established that all uni- 
versity extension lectures should be based 
upon a printed syllabus. In university 
work where classes can be frequently met 
the usefulness of a syllabus is recog- 
nized, but in university extension work 
where classes are only met at fortnightly 
intervals the syllabus is an indispensable 
basis for the lectures. Of purely. local 
concern is the fixing of days and hours 
for extension lectures. In some com- 
munities the afternoon and in others the 
evening is the fittest time, and appro- 
priate days of the week are different in 
every community. With regard to pay- 
ment a fixed fee to cover all the expenses 
of the lecturer with his syllabuses has 
been charged by the central organization 
and this fee is calculated on the scale of 
the ideal lecture course of twelve lec- 
tures. In California, after mature con- 
sideration, the fee has been fixed for such 
a course at three hundred dollars, and to 
this must be added the necessary local 


expenses of hiring a lecture hall, where 


that is necessary, advertising, etc. One 
item of expense, for the entertainment 
of the traveling lecturers, is best met by 
quartering him at the homes of different 
members of the extension committee and 
persons interested in extension work. By 
this means not only is a sourse of expense 
avoided, but a personal contact between 
the lecturer and the leading members of 
the audience and class can be established 
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which has been found in every case to 
greatly aid the cause of university exten- 
sion. 

An attempt has been made in this 
paper to point out the leading features 
in the history of university extension and 
the present stage of its development in 
the places and countries where it is most 
successful. It is proposed to apply the 
results of past experience elsewhere to 
California. Time alone can show wheth- 
er the situation in California is ripe for 
the adoption of the recognized principles 
in their entirety. The indications are 
that the time has come. The flourishing 
university extension societies and clubs 
in different parts of the state evince an 
interest for this form of higher educa- 
tion; the many organizations for lit- 
erary studies prove a longing to hold up 
a high standard of mental cultivation ; 
the efforts of professors from both 
Berkeley and Stanford to carry on 
courses of lectures in local communities 
have been useful object lessons; and the 
state which sends to the universities 
within its borders the largest proportion 
of university students to population in 
the Union should afford to university ex- 
tension the fittest field that has yet been 
entered. There seems every probability 
of abounding success for the scheme laid 
out by the University of California and 
the one thing needed is the hearty co-op- 
eration of representative persons in in- 
telligent local communities toward the 
formation of university extension cen- 
ters in all sections and cities of the 
state. 
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SECOND PAPER 


This is the third of a series of studies on the birds of California by Elizabeth Grinnell, of 
Pasadena, the author, in collaboration with Joseph Grinnell, of “Birds of Song and Story,” 


“Stories of Our Western Birds,” ete. 
author. 


The illustrations are from photographs from life by the 
The first of these articles, “A California Christmas Carol,” telling of the California 


thrasher, appeared in the December SUNSET, and the second, beginning “The Story of Anna,” in 


the January number. 


T will be remembered that Anna’s 
two babies were not twins. One pre- 
ceded its fellow for the space of a 
day. As they grew day by day I dis- 
cerned no difference. Not so Anna. Her 
mother-sight was keen. Nor was there 


need of delicate ribbons of pink and blue 
tied around little ankles as tokens of 
discrimination. 

I supposed them to be male and fe- 


male, as ornithologists presume such to 
be the case where a single pair of birds 
comprise a brood, and for convenience I 
will call them brother and sister. These 
two diminutive beings soon came to know 
me well, as each day I bent above them 
during the mother’s absence, feeding 
them with honey water from my finger 
tips. Their tiny dark tongues lapped 
the sweet with evident relish. If Anna 
returned during the interview she sim- 


She fed but one at a single visit 


ply looked her encouragement, sat on a 
twig and meditated no doubt upon the 
value to working mothers of college set- 
tlement work in the crowded districts. 
Nor did she object, as far as I was able 
to judge, to the feeding of young chil- 
dren between meals. When Anna ap- 
proached the nest to feed her young she 
poised some seconds upon her wings 
passing completely around the nest, gaz- 
ing intently as if to note their progress 
toward maturity, and to compare each 
with the other. To satisfy myself that 
she really knew the two apart I changed 
them in the nest during her absence, 
placing brother in the position occupied 
by sister when their mother last fed 
him; for she fed but one at a single 
visit. Invariably she returned to the 
alternate. If either coaxed for a second 
portion, not willing to wait for its turn, 
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the mother placed her foot upon it, press- 
ing it well down out of the way, until 
its mate was fed. 

This method of corporal punishment 
might seem severe to those unacquainted 
with the buoyancy of our native hum- 
ming-birds. As well attempt to place a 
passing breeze in the scales and calcu- 
late the proper balance by a glance at the 
sky, as to pass judgment upon a mother 
humming-bird for holding an incorrigi- 
ble son down with her feet. 

There came a day when I found sister 
sitting on a branch three inches from the 
nest she had just outgrown; while 
brother on the broken rim of the cradle 
looked longingly at the distance between 
them. He had not attained his majority 
by a single day. He must bide his time 
to go out into a world which he would 
find far more wicked than his mother 
had told him. I do not surely know that 
it was sister who first left the nest. I 
surmised it to be her, as I am assured 
by those who know things, that girls are 
always in advance of boys. However 
that may be, and there is possibly not a 
grain of truth in it, I lifted the young 
bird and placed it back on the nest. It 
paused, raised the new wings, took a 
fresh start and alighted on the same (to 
it) far distant spot. 

I broke the branch from its original 
site and held it at arm’s length. Sud- 
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denly I heard a sound in the air, “Tzp, 
tzp,” with a curious mingling of the “t” 
and the “z” impossible to reproduce save 
by means ‘of a double tongue. I stepped 
two yards from the home bush, taking 
the branch with me. Then Anna ap- 
peared at the spot where she had last left 
her darlings. None there! She poised 
above the shrub, peered under the leaves, 
twisted her toes about a twig already 
worn by her frequent comings, and 
preened herself sleepily. It was as if 
she had often discussed the matter of 
absolute faith in heaven with her friends 
and now that the test had come she re- 
solved not to worry. She simply put her 
faith into practice, and said her silent 
prayer. Her devotions over, she ruffled 
her breast and looked about her ques- 
tioningly. Then, as if the nourishment in 
her bosom reminded her of the passing 
moments, she moved directly toward me, 
and espied her treasures. At a point 
equidistant between the two birds she 
alighted, said “Tzp, tzp,” and fed first 
one and then the other, while the artist 
pressed the camera bulb. Then I lifted 
the frail brave mother from her feet, 
placed her to my cheek, kissed her beak 
and set her down again, she dozing into 
a nap as if my touch had soothed her. 
It was my turn to say my silent prayer, 
I, gazing into the far blue of the sky, 
where they tell me God dwells. Had I 
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OF ANNA 


_At @ point equidistant between the two 
birds she alighted * * and fed first one 
and then the other while the artist pressed 
the camera bulb 


tween whiles with the same old, 
sweet weariness. Then she began 
brooding. I noticed that one day a 
wind blew a slender leaf across the 
nest, where it remained. And Anna 








lifted Jupiter from his throne and kissed 
his cheek my faith in heaven had not 
been greater. 

During the weeks that followed I was 
able to demonstrate the fact that mother 
hummers superintend the education of 
their children far into youth, giving 
them nature study in preference to book 
knowledge. Anna was never far from 
her charge, teaching them to hunt the 
garden spiders, to poise upon their wings 
where gnats caroused in the sunshine, 
and to take a morning bath in the curled 
leaf of a rose petal which had saved up 
the night dews on purpose. 

But the time came when she must 
leave them to shift for themselves. She 
would not have her son tied forever to 
her apron string like a strawberry run- 
ner to the mother plant. She recognized 
the fact that her children never would 
reach maturity by means of the nursing 
bottle or a mother’s solicitude. And so 
she absented herself from them, although 
it tore her heart to do so. Besides, she 
needed rest and change, and perhaps her 
faithful heart yearned for one more 
glimpse of her recreant spouse. Possibly 
she was planning an elopement with her 
own husband! 

After a few weeks I discovered her at 
the old site in the shrub, setting a new 
nest near the old fork, she yawning be- 


went on with her incubation. The 


time limit of ten days being over and 
there appearing no sign, I looked in 
and was appalled by what Isaw. The 
tip of the leaf had covered the eggs 
on that fatal day of the wind and, 


unconscious of the calamity, the mother 
in building up the nest brim from 
day to day had imprisoned her pair of 
little white hopes. One had incubated 
and lay, a desiccated remnant of prom- 
ise, beneath the leaf which had obstruct- 
ed the attention of the mother. With 
mingled pity and wonder I removed the 
leaf and the dead bird. Of course, the 
remaining egg was past its promise, hav- 
ing for so long eluded the warmth of the 
mother breast, but I decided to break 
the news gently to Anna and to permit 
her the consolations of hope. She re- 
turned, settled her soft breast above her 
empty treasure which had the semblance 
of fruition, and waited. 

I had no sooner entered my own door 
than a stranger knocked. Her face was 
eager though anxious. With trembling 
hand she disclosed to me, in soft wrap- 
pings, a single week-old humming-bird. 
The lady explained that she had wrested 
the birdling from the clutch of a “ter- 
rible boy” and decided in her own mind 
that if anybody could take care of it ] 
could. In her eye was an assurance as 
if her faith in me took hold of miracles. 
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I had no faith in myself; I had tried it 
before. But a sudden thought struck 
me! Or was it a tap on the elbow from 
the guardian angel of the birds? I 
laughed aloud in the exuberance of my 
thought. Ah, the real pupil of nature 
must be alert for the unexpected, espe- 
cially in family affairs, at nesting time. 

I presented the babe to my dear Anna, 
placing it against her cheek, she striving 
in vain to incubate her solitary egg. She 
stared into my face in simple astonish- 
ment, and flew away. Removing the use- 
less egg I laid the young bird in its 
place, with a sense of certainty inde- 
scribable. Had not I recognized in 
Anna’s eye, when she looked into mine, a 
sign? And the sign failed me not! 

In a moment she returned, poised 
above the nest on gauzy flutter of wing, 
whispered a faint “Tzp,” and alighted 
on the brim. She looked down into the 
cup, on the bottom of which lay the be- 
ing that was not her own save by the 
spirit of adoption, and touched it with 
her beak. The half-famished stranger 
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lifted its frail head trustfully and opened 
its mouth. Ah, it was the opening of its 
mouth that appealed straight to the 
heart of Anna; as what mother in the 
wide world could resist? Instantly there 
was a swelling of her beautiful throat, a 
welling up of belated and disappointed 
nourishment, and the orphan babe was 
fed. Nor had Anna a thought of send- 
ing the little waif thus unceremoniously 
deposited upon her doorstep to the 
foundlings’ home. She seemed to know 
that in all the world the universal moth- 
er-heart is the foundling’s home estab- 
lished by heaven in advance of possible 
occupants. 

When the meal was over Anna caressed 
the babe of her adoption, smoothed its 
half-finished nightie with her beak, and 
brooded softly above the nursling heaven 
had dropped into her vacant. cradle. And 
I thought “Could empty cradles the 
world over be allowed to swing invitingly 
under the summer sky instead of being 
pushed back out of sight under attic 
eaves.”” Who knows? Who knows? 


California's Winter Daffodils 


Upon the street, O daffodils, 
You waited to be sold, 

With roses, pinks and violets, 
Dear daffodils of gold. 


I bought you, pretty daffodils, 
None love you more than I— 
Listen—I’'ll hold you very close, 

And tell the reason why. 


You are abloom in this fair clime, 
But there’s a land I know, 

Where all the flowers are asleep 
Under the cold white snow. 


When I was little—daffodils— 
My home was in that land, 

A big white house beneath tall elms, 
And gay, glad, golden bands 


Of daffodils in early spring, 
Beside the paths did stray, 

Growing from out the soft, brown earth, 
A gleaming, yellow way. 


He told me on the garden path, 
’Neath branches bending low, 
That I, his playmate, he would love, 
While daffodils should grow. 
—Grace Hibbard. 





F.C. Perry, photo PICTURESQUE OREGON WATERFALLS 


Western Oregon, the Willamette valley, is a great horseshoe of perennial green and gold, set with 
the most beautiful cascades of crystal waters to be found in all the earth. ‘There are no dead levels 
here and all the streams have ornaments of falls and rapids which are even more constant than 
California sunshine. The gentle but copious rains of winter and the melting of Cascade glaciers in 
summer are sources which never fail in Oregon. Once outside the towns and one cannot escape the 
music of waterfall and stream. The grass, the ferns, the trees are kept green and the moss golden, 
all the year through. Truly here is a land of plenty where famine and droughts were never known.— 
Caspar W. Hodgson. 
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California—Mystic Land 


BY E. C. TOMPKINS 


How long—how long ago, when thou wert planned 
Only thy Maker knows, O Mystic Land! 

The walls that gird thee ’round about, 
Slow-made and sewn with golden thread, 
Marble and granite now, lift hoary head 

Up where the snows of heaven are shaken out. 

And the same thought and hand, 
Close in thy deep green valleys set 
The sweetest broidery of flowers that ever yet 
The eye of man hath fallen on; 
What secrets uninterpreted 
Are written on thy rocky strand; 
What promise in thy roseate dawn, 
What noonday glory shed 
All the long summer year—kind heaven’s best 
Is thine and always thine, whatso the quest. 


What magic tale, the half not.told, 
The new so new, the old so old: 
The greenwood hills, the scorching plain— 
“Give me to drink,” the desert cries, 
The streams shout back their glad replies; 
By man is wrought the loving cup 
That brimmeth till it overflows; 
Sweet waters of the melting snows— 
Ah, how the hot sands drink it up, 
And laughing come, all greenly garlanded 
With orchard blossom and the trailing vine 
To sing the ancient miracle when two were wed: 
The turning of the water into wine! 
O garden valley; golden strand; 
Long slumbering by the peaceful sea 
Such halcyon favors fall to thee, 
Thou art indeed the Mystic Land— 
Who hath the prescience to proclaim 
By conjuror’s gift or prophet’s name 
Thy splendor, yet to be? 
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Prince Peter 


Paul and His 


Ocres 


BY ALFRED J. 


‘4 re. D so,” said the mother, “the 
prince donned his cloak of 
darkness and took up the in- 

vincible sword and went forth, and when 
he had found the Cruel Ogre, he stole to 
his side and slew him; and ever after 
that the good prince reigned over a se- 
cure and happy people. And that is all 
of the story.” 

“Ah-h-h !” said Peter Paul. 

After he had said this he sat for a long 
time and gazed out of the window, with- 
out seeming to see anything. And his 
mother, sitting by a table on which a tel- 
egraph instrument occasionally clicked 
and chattered as if it half made up its 
mind to say something and then recon- 
sidered the intention, looked at her little 
boy and smiled. 

Now I do not say that this mother was 
wise. It is my private opinion, which I 
have not been asked to express, that she 
would have been wiser had she not told 
gruesome tales of ogres to a very imag- 
inative child who lived, alone and lonely, 
with his father and mother at a little 
telegraph station on the Californian 
plains. But something is to be said in 
her behalf, too, for what mother-heart, 
under such circumstances, would fail to 
feel for the loneliness of its little one, 
and to do what it might to interest and 
cheer him, whether wisely or unwisely ? 
Imaginative childhood will have its spec- 
ters, and perhaps it is no worse to give 
them the shape of devastating giants 
than to leave them formless and black. 
Then, when the father of a family has 
been summoned to headquarters and the 
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mother is left to perform his duties as 
well as her own, it is cause for wonder 
rather that she finds time to tell any tale 
to a seven-year-old than that she does not 
select it judiciously. 

The instrument on the table clicked 
forth the familiar summons, and the 
woman turned to answer it. Peter Paul 
lifted his eyes from the double line of 
track without the window, and saw that 
his friend, the sun, was just winking a 
final good night to him over a western 
hilltop. The cool of the day had come, 
and Peter Paul arose, reached his small 
hat from its low nail and walked to the 
door. Thence he strolled along the track, 
occasionally picking up a stone and put- 
ting it in his diminutive pocket, for, he 
argued to himself: “Ef David killed 
Golier with a stone, prob’ly I could kill 
an ogre that way ef one comes ’long.” 

So Peter Paul, prince of the land of 
childish wonder, wandered down the 
track till he came to the combined water 
tank and toolhouse. Here was his sec- 
ond place of refuge on days when the 
sun beat down in shimmering waves. 

“T’ll go into my castle,” said the 
prince, for, as has been said, he was a 
very lonely and imaginative little boy; 
“T’ll go in by its secret entrance, an’ 
there wait the embassy frum the butyus 
princess.” 

Moving a loosened board to one side, 
for, of course, the lord of the domain 
well knew the secret entrance, he entered 
his castle. 

There he seated himself upon a rail- 
road tie, which he regarded as a cush- 
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ioned divan, and waited a long, long 
time, but the embassy from the beau- 
teous princess did not arrive. Outside, 
the day faded and finally lost itself in 
the illuminated glory of such an even- 
ing as is known nowhere save along the 
interior plain of California. The white 
moon sailed through a silver sea, and the 
stars hid their faces before her, but the 
prince was wholly unmindful both of the 
queen of the heavens and of her satellites, 
for, while he still awaited the embassy 
from the princess, an invisible finger had 
touched his eyes, his small head had 
nodded sideward and downward to the 
beam and he slept. 

When the prince awaked he was at 
once aware of low voices that sounded 
from without his castle wall, and imme- 
diately he was all attention. 

“The butyus princess’ embassy has 
’rived,” he said to himself, “an’ soon 
they will summon the warder. I must 
call my mermaidens’—the prince, for 
myrmidons—“‘an’ ’ceive them in state.” 

It is not to be doubted that he would 
have done his childish best to carry the 
imaginary drama through to the end, 
for it all was very real to him, had not 
the next low-spoken words from without 
his castle given a different turn to his 
fancy. 

“It’s now 8:40, and number six is due 
at 9:07—almost a half hour. You all 
un’erstan’. Tom an’ Bill ’ll ’tend to the 
engineer an’ fireman; me an’ Bart ‘ll 
look after the expressman an’ his boodle, 
an’ the rest of you'll ’tend to the pas- 
sengers. No shootin’ ‘less it’s for biz. 
All sabe ?” 

There was a murmur of voices indicat- 
ing both understanding and approval, 
followed by a silence broken only by 
whispers and the occasional call of some 
lonely and curious night bird. 

Within the structure against which 
the conspirators leaned, the prince lis- 
tened with all his ears, and consterna- 
tion, rather than fear, sat upon his small, 
round countenance. Evidently this was 
a very different thing from an embassy 
from the beauteous princess; this was a 
matter that demanded earnest considera- 
tion and immediate action from one of 
the royal family who would do his duty 
to his faithful subjects. 

“Wy, they’re ogres !” 
himself. “A hull brood of ’em! 


he whispered to 
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they’ve come to deverstate number six!” 
Then, after a moment of reflection, “An’ 
my pa ‘ll be on that train, too!” 

The small, round head felt that it 
might burst with the intensity of its 
thoughts, for its owner realized that he 
would be but a dishonored prince, and 
unworthy to hold up his head in the 
presence of all royalty if he did not go 
to the rescue of his people, to say noth- 
ing of the king, his father, in such an 
emergency as this. But, what to do? 

“Ef there was only one of them,” he 
said to himself, “I might try a stone, but 
David never fit a hull handful of Go- 
liers, an’ I don’t b’lieve he would. Seems 
like all Pve got to do is to stop number 
six “fore she gits here, ef I can, an’ so 
save my subjec’s.” 

The prince had no thought to do other 
than his duty, as he saw it. He did, in- 
deed, wish, as he peered through the hole 
in the wall to see that the coast was clear, 
that a cloak of darkness to make him in- 
visible to the blood-thirsty ogres just 
around the corner were among his pos- 
sessions, but he stole forth none the less 
valiantly on that account. With his 
heart beating as though it would tear its 
way through his little bosom, he crept 
through the hole and around the corner 
of the building farthest from the out- 
laws. This vantage point having been 
gained, he stole out into the desert, still 
keeping the structure between himself 
and the dreaded ogres. After going forty 
or fifty rods in this direction, he turned 
and ran to the eastward toward where a 
low hill stood between him and the rail- 
road, his flight apparently still unno- 
ticed. 

“Ef I can make the other side of the 
cut *fore number six comes,” he pant- 
ingly whispered, “I can stop her, an’ the 
ogres *Il be s’prised when she stops to 
water.” 

Then, through gray sand and grayer 
sagebrush, with gasping breath but brave 
and unfaltering heart, the little feet pat- 
tered on. 

Number six was ten minutes late that 
night, and the engineer, at more than a 
mile from the station, was making up 
lost time as best he might, when his keen 
eve detected what seemed at first a pe- 
culiar, flickering shadow in the remote 
edge of the path of light on the double 
track before him. But his practiced sight 
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told him that this was no ordinary shad- 
ow, and, after a moment’s observation, 
he turned to his fireman: 

“Say, Mike, isn’t that a kid on the 
track in—It is, by Jocks !—and he’s wav- 
in’ his arms to us! Somethin’s wrong !” 

There was a brief shriek from the 
mighty engine, a quick turn of a lever, 
a hissing of air in pipes, the grinding of 
steel upon steel, and the swiftly moving 
caravan, with its human freight, slowly 
and complainingly came to a full stop 
within a rod of where the boy still stood 
in the center of the track. The engineer 
was first at his side. 

“What’s the matter, kid? Jove! It’s 
Peter Paul, sure! I thought so. What’s 
ihe matter ?” 

“Ogres,” said the prince, in a small, 
tired but sepulchral voice. 

“What on earth do you mean ?” 

“Ogres,” quoth the prince again; “lots 
of ’em. They’re down by the water tank ; 
two of ’em is goin’ to *tend to you an’ 
the fireman, an’ two to the ’spressman, 
an’ the rest to the passengers; an’ they’ll 
shoot for biz, ’cause I heard ’*em when I 
was in my castle—that’s the water tank 
really, you know; an’ ”—in an advisory 
tone—“I think you ought to do some- 
thin’ *bout it; an’ is my pa here? for, 0” 
course, he’ll have to see ’at our subjec’s 
is all right.” 

By this time a considerable number of 
trainmen and passengers had gathered 
about the boy, and among the rest was a 
slender man, looking like a larger edition 
of the prince, who, as one with the right 
of ownership, took the child in his arms 
and said to him: 

“What is it, sonny? Tell your father 
all about it.” 

Then Peter Paul, with his head against 
that protecting breast, told his story 
again, insisting on the ogre feature of 
it with much earnestness, but gradually 
making the serious facts clear. After he 
was fully understood the men briefly con- 
sulted together; then a dozen or more, 
armed with guns and revolvers, got in 
the express car, and two or three, sim- 
ilarly armed, on the engine, and all of 
the passengers were warned. Then the 
train started on its interrupted journey, 
of course bearing the prince to his do- 
main. 

The engine stopped just beyond the 
water tank, and, in a moment, the ground 


was black with armed men from the 
train. But the robbers already had taken 
the alarm, and they were seen in the dis- 
tance, running to where their horses, 
doubtless, were staked. There was a 
lively fusillade, and one of the outlaws, 
shot in the leg, was captured, but the-rest 
escaped for the time. 

With all the rest who gathered to see 
the wounded desperado was Peter Paul, 
the miniature hero of the occasion, and 
to him, as he stood big-eyed but silent, a 
gentleman remarked : 

“Pretty hard-looking citizen, isn’t he, 
my boy?” 

“Well, I don’t think he is very much 
for an ogre, anyway,” replied the prince, 
and to that opinion he ever after held. 

But if Peter Paul considered himself 
a failure as a giant-destroyer, and if he 
was inclined to look upon his captured 
ogre as a particularly poor specimen of 
the genus, the passengers would not view 
the matter in that light. They gathered 
about him at the station, where his 
mother at first was disposed to regard 
him reproachfully for having run away, 
took him on their shoulders, cheered 
again and again, and set him to wonder- 
ing that they should make such a fuss 
about one undersized ogre. 

In this manner several minutes passed, 
and, just before the train pulled out, a 
tall gentleman took the little lad on his 
shoulder, which seemed very high indeed 
to the small specimen of humanity, and 
shouted : 

“T propose three final cheers for Peter 
Paul, the only Jack the Giant Killer 
that ever got outside of the books. Now 
then !” 

The prince looked upon the statement 
as very remarkable, to say the least, but 
the cheers were given with a hearty will; 
and then the tall gentleman added: 

“And here is a little testimonial from 
the passengers to imperfectly show their 
appreciation of his manliness and 
heroism.” 

The prince could not quite understand 
what it was all about, but when he looked 
at the purse and its contents, and under- 
stood that for some inexplicable reason 
it was all his own, he felt that there were 
few richer men in the world than he, 
and, of course, his small heart beat with 
more than its wonted elation. 

Then the bell rang for all to get on 
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board, and, with some final handshakes 
and cheers, the train departed, leaving a 
man, woman and tiny boy standing lonely 
in the white moonlight about the station 
door. Within a half hour the boy was 
asleep, dreaming of captured ogres, now 
of tremendous size, and beauteous prin- 
cesses who failed to keep appointments. 
But the man and woman lay awake and 
talked a long time, and one might know 
by their conversation that they were very 
proud and happy. 

About three weeks after the incidents 
recorded in this story the little boy was 
playing in the water-tank castle when 
his mother called him to the house. 
When he entered the room where his 
father was sitting at the table with the 
clicking instrument, his mother was 
standing by his father’s side, with her 
hand on his shoulder. Peter Paul im- 
mediately knew that something unusual 
was about to happen; he could tell it by 
the look on the faces of his parents. So 
he went up to his father and mother and 
stood by their side. 

“Well, sonny,” said his father, “I re- 
ceived two letters this morning.” 

Peter Paul said nothing, but he won- 
dered that his father should tell him this, 
for he knew that he received letters every 
day and said nothing about them to him. 

“And they were of particular interest 
to you,” his father continued. 

“Were they ?” 
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“Yes; wouldn’t you like to hear about 
them ?” 

“T guess I would.” 

“Well, one of them was from the rail- 
road company, and it contained five hun- 
dred dollars for our ‘brave little boy,’ as 
it calls him; and the other was from the 
express company, and it, too, contained 
five hundred dollars for you; and I am 
to have a change of stations, with a 
thirty-dollar raise of salary! What do 
you think of all that ?” 

“T’m glad of it.” 

That was all the prince said then, for 
the situation was not very clear to him. 

“Glad! I should think you would be 
glad! Our fortune’s made. You did a 
good job that night, sonny.” 

The little boy thought a moment, while 
his mother gently patted his head; then 
he asked: 

“What did they give me the money for ?” 

“Because you stopped the train and 
told us about the ogres that night.” 

“Was that all the reason ?” 

“TIsn’t that enough ?” 

“And was that why they raised your 
salary ?” 

“Tt was.” 

“Well,” said the prince, after some 
consideration, “I guess they’d have 
thought it mighty queer ef I’d ’serted my 
subjec’s when the ogres was after ’em, 
even ef they was pretty poor ogres.” 

And with that hereturned to his castle. 


What Modern Farming Means 


Should the California Polytechnic School of San Luis 
Obispo Teach Agriculture ? 


BY 


LEROY ANDERSON 


Director California Polytechnic School, formerly of University of California 


HALF century ago an agricultural 
A school was not known in this coun- 
try. The agricultural college, as 

we find it in every state in the Union, 
has been in existence but a little more 
than a quarter century. The expensive 
equipment of these colleges and their 
large numbers of students are the devel- 
opment of the last decade, chiefly. The 
former single building or a few rooms 


devoted to instruction in agriculture has 
been replaced by numbers of buildings 
costing from $10,000 to $175,000 each 
and by equipments of laboratories, farms, 
machinery and stock in like proportion. 
The states of the middle west are far 
in the lead in the matter of land and 
equipment for teaching and experiment- 
ing in agriculture. The Iowa State Col- 
lege has 800 acres of land carrying 
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$50,000 worth of livestock, 
with buildings of many 
kinds commensurate there- 
with. This college is con- 
templating a $75,000 dairy 
building and is looking for 
more land, sufficient to carry 
a herd of 300 cows in addi- 
tion to the stock already on 
hand. 

The College of Agricul- 
ture of Wisconsin is com- 
pleting a main building at 
a cost of $175,000. This 
college has a dairy building 
which, with the heating and 
power plant, cost $75,000, 
and a building for horticul- 
ture andagricultural physics 
which cost $40,000. This 
institution spent $13,500 on 
a horse barn and $21,000 on 
a dairy barn, besides several 
thousands on barns for sheep 
and swine. Other states of 
the middle west are pushing 
forward along the same 
lines. Illinois, Michigan, 
Ohio, Missouri, Minnesota, 
Kansas, Nebraska—all have 
equipments for agricultural 
instruction which are a 
credit to any state. 

These buildings, equip- 
ments, lands and stock, to- 
gether with a staff of trained 
instructors, mean that there 
is an education in agricul- 
ture and for agriculture 
which is demanded and 
made use of by the people of 
each state. In the states 
mentioned the number of 
pupils pursuing agricultural 
studies alone, range into the 
hundreds in a single college. 
Any one who is not familiar 
with these colleges and 
doubts the feasibility of an 
education in agriculture 
would be repaid by a visit 
to one of them during the 
time when students are pres- 
ent. 

The institutions which 
have been named are all of 
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the college or university grade. An- 
other class of schools for teaching ag- 
riculture and kindred subjects is now 
being undertaken to reach pupils of 
the high school and grammar grades. 
The large mass of farm boys cannot 
pursue a college course which presup- 
poses a high school training. For this 
reason there is a strong effort in many 
quarters to establish schools of agricul- 
ture of a lower grade than the college. 
In some states this is done by the college 
itself. The most notable and successful 
effort in this direction is the School of 
Agriculture of the University of Minne- 
sota. ‘The school is so popular that its 
students now number about 450. 

Private as well as public enterprise is 
entering this promising field for the ad- 
vancement of society and to make farm 
life more attractive and all labor honor- 
able. A committee of wealthy citizens 
of New York, headed by Abram 5S. 
Hewitt, established a farm school at 
Briarcliff Manor, about thirty miles from 
the city. Their plan is to found a school 
which will help to keep boys upon the 
farm and induce them to stay away from 
the overcrowded cities. The school has 
been in operation a little more than two 
years, and has recently purchased four 
hundred acres of land near Poughkeepsie 
where its scope may be enlarged. The 
National Farm School at Doylestown, 
Pennsylvania, is a private institution es- 
tablished and managed by Jewish people 
to provide training in agriculture for 
their youth. 

So thoroughly has the College of Agri- 
culture of Wisconsin awakened interest 
in agricultural education and in the 
value thereof that the state legislature at 
its last session authorized the establish- 
ment of two county agricultural schools. 
The state assists the county in equipping 
and running each school. They are an 
experiment and if successful other sim- 
ilar institutions may be established. 

Such illustrations are sufficient to 
show the interest that has been only re- 
cently aroused as to the needs of the 
much discussed farm boy. California 
leads the Union in some educational mat- 
ters, why should she be at the rear of the 
procession in agricultural education ? 
Conversations with intelligent men in all 
parts of the state disclose the fact that 
there is a universal desire for some in- 
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stitution where the youth in his teens 
may have a high school training and at 
the same time be taught those subjects 
which deal primarily with farm life. 

If there be the need in California and 
if similar schools are prosperous in other 
states, why not give the desirable course 
of study in the California Polytechnic 
School? San Luis Obispo is one of the 
most picturesque towns in California. It 
has a climate that is not surpassed in 
charm and healthfulness by any place in 
the world. It must, therefore, be an 
ideal location for an educational institu- 
tion and an attractive place of residence 
for those people who wish to live near 
their children during the school period 
and for such as may be able to reside here 
permanently. The population that is at- 
tracted by a school is always a most de- 
sirable one. 

The idea may prevail that the main 
feature of an agricultural course is to 
teach boys to plow, sow and reap and to 
do the other familiar manual labor of the 
farm. Such instruction is chiefly neces- 
sary for the boy from the city who has 
never handled a farm tool. What the 
boy needs most to study is the natural 
sciences which underlie all farm prac- 
tices. He needs to know the laws of 
plant life as he may study of them in 
botany. He needs to know the habits of 
insects that destroy his fruits and vines 
as he may study of them in entomology. 
He needs to know of the comppsition and 
physical properties of the soil as he may 
study of them in chemistry and physics. 
Therefore these four sciences have a 
large place in a course in agriculture. 
The student likewise needs a knowledge 
of English, history, civil government, 
mathematics, drawing, etc., that he may 
hecome a well-rounded man—a good cit- 
izen as well as a handy man at his voca- 
tion. An agricultural course is one of 
the most delightful a person may follow. 
Some men say it is the best course in the 
universities which have an agricultural 
department, because it deals so intimately 
with the things of every-day life. The 
California Polytechnic School were 
worth while if nothing but agriculture 
and its related sciences were taught, but 
the proposed instruction in domestic 
science and mechanics will add greatly to 
the school’s usefulness in the industrial 
world. 














“The Course of Empire” 


Devoted to Facts of Material Progress 


in the West 


Westward the course of empire takes its way; 


The four first acts already past; 
A fifth shall close the drama with the day; 
Time’s noblest offspring is the last. 


On December 31, 1902, the Southern Pa- 
cifie system had two hundred and forty-two 
and one-half miles of road protected with 
block systems. An addition of fifty-nine miles 
s in contemplation for the present year. The 
longest stretch of track thus protected will 
be from Oakland to Truckee, on the main 
central overland route, which, with the com- 
pletion of the work now in hand, will be con- 
tinuously under the block system. 





San Francisco’s highest and lowest tem- 
perature for the twenty-four hours is to be 
daily bulletined upon one of the tallest build- 
ings on Broadway, New York. The California 
Promotion Committee, which instituted this 
scheme, believes that the constant contrast 
between the Tammany town’s temperature 
and that of San Francisco must meet the eye 
of every New Yorker and make him want to 
leave his home and come to the far west. The 
bulletin is to be placed upon the side of 
Young Brothers’ building at the corner of 
Broadway and Houston street. 


The report of the Bank Commission of Cal- 
ifornia for the year ending December 31, 1902, 
on the fifty-three interior savings banks 
shows that these institutions have increased 
their assets in one year to the extent of 
$7,866,549, and their deposits have been like- 
wise increased by $7,471,309. 

These savings banks make the following 
showing of liabilities: Due depositors, $53,- 
753,932; capital paid in coin, $4,929,480; re- 
serve fund, $2,007,247; other liabilities, $432,- 
455; total, $60,223,114. 

The resources include the following: Bank 
premises, $809,905; real estate, $2,127,371; 
United States and other bonds, $12,236,235; 
loans on real estate, $33,092,589; money on 
hand, $2,070,412; due from banks and bank- 
ers, $5,588,828. 

The showing is the most satisfactory of its 
kind in the state’s history. 





During the 1901 session of the California 
Legislature a bill was introduced appropriat- 
ing $50,000 to establish a polytechnic school 
in San Luis Obispo county near San Luis 
Obispo. The bill was passed, and approved 
by Governor Gage on March 8, 1901, to take 
effect January 1, 1902. The trustees pur- 
chased 280 acres of land outside the city 
limits of San Luis Obispo for the site of the 
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school. In May, 1902, they chose as head of 
the school Leroy Anderson, then an instructor 
in the University of California. He has since 
resigned the latter position and taken up a 
residence in San Luis Obispo to have charge 
of the various details in putting the school 
into running order. Correspondence concern- 
ing the school may be addressed to him. 
Elsewhere in this number of SuNsET he tells 
of the aims and objects of the new institution. 


Colonist rates from all eastern points to 
California went into effect on transcontinen- 
tal lines February 15th, and a rush westward 
has begun. ‘These rates will continue only 
until June 15th. They mean that the fare 
from New York to San Francisco or Los An- 
geles or other points is only $50; from Buf- 
falo, $42.50; Cincinnati, $39; Chicago, $33; 
New Orleans, $30; Omaha or Kansas City, 
$25. 


The Southern Pacific will soon rebuild the 
depot and ferry slip at the Alameda mole re- 
cently destroyed by fire. The new train shed 
will be 611 feet long by 120 wide, with a 
headhouse containing waiting rooms, offices, 
etc. The upper and lower deck waiting rooms 
are about 50x100 feet each. In addition to 
the main gangway from lower deck, there will 
be side gangways from both upper and lower 
decks. The trainshed will contain four tracks 
for local trains and two tracks for through 
main line trains. The building, a drawing of 
which is reproduced on page 460, was de- 
signed in the office of J. H. Wallace, engineer 
of maintenance of way of the company. It is 
in French Renaissance, new style; as brought 
out by the School of Beaux Arts of Paris. 


In one of the most charming nooks of the 
Santa Cruz foothills, at Saratoga, in the 
Santa Clara valley, California, good men and 
devout women have celebrated for years the 
annual return of the snowy prune blossoms 
in a joyous and unconventional but delight- 
ful and unique blossom festival. This year 
citizens met and voted to invite friends to 
come again to the gladsome fete. In late 
March or early April signals will go out for 
all visitors, when heaven waves the billowy 
white banner over the orchards that never 
wholly fail, showing in an unsurpassed val- 
ley the widest, whitest, witchingest floral 
glory the Stars and Stripes wave over. 
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When David Belasco was identified 
with the old Baldwin Theater in San 
Francisco, his gi- 


THE BLANCHE gantic efforts to 
BATES AND make the scant prop- 


BELASCO TRIUMPH erties do lavish ser- 

vice was often smiled 
over by men who were in superior posi- 
tions in that playhouse. He has been 
known to labor all night with the paint 
brush and hatchet trying to rob the Bald- 
win’s stage forest of its staginess or to 
wipe out the unnaturalness of the deco- 
rations on the canvases that played the 
parts of drawing-room, boudoir or ban- 
quet hall walls. But the efforts that 
were smiled over were the foundations 
of the art he has since- perfected. Be- 
lasco, while his companions slept, was 
painting upward in the night. 

His latest play, “The Darling of the 
Gods,” shows him on the heights of 
stagecraft and promises to 
carry his fame through the 
continents. It is the splendid 
picturesqueness of the play that 
has made it a theatric feast of 
which all the world of New 
York has partaken greedily; 
for which the worlds of other 
cities are waiting impatiently. 
For“The Darling of the Gods” 
is but a series of pictures, beau- 
tiful and awful, that make a 
setting for a simple enough 
and commonplace enough little 
story—the old story of love 
and honor and sacrifice. An 
unsophisticated Japanese 
princess, Yo-San, loves an out- 
law, Kara, the leader of a small 
band of men who have refused 
to obey an edict of the Em- 
peror. All the forces of the 
empire are set in motion to 
capture Kara. Most zealous 
among his enemies is Zakuri, 
the minister of war, who also 
loves Yo-San. Kara is cap- 
tured and is to be put to death, 
when Yo-San, to save him, re- 
veals to Zakuri the hiding place 
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liberated, but when he learns at what 
cost, for his followers are surprised by 
the soldiers of the Emperor, spurns Yo- 
San and then takes his own life, and 
Yo-San dies with him. 

So, you see, the story is much in the 
rut, but so cleverly has it been put in 
the charming terms of Japanese man- 
ners, phrasing and atmosphere, that it 
seems altogether new. ‘Two pictures, on 
the order of transformation scenes, close 
the play. The first shows the mountain 
between heaven and hell, a thousand 
vears later, and among the souls fleeing 
past, Yo-San, atoning now for having 
believed that it was better “to lie a little 
than to suffer much,” is seen. The sec- 
ond picture shows Yo-San and Kara to- 
gether at last and for always. 

Blanche Bates’ exquisite interpretation 
of the character of Yo-San has done 
much to make the success of the play 


a 
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of Kara’s followers. Kara is 
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and increase her own claims to great- 
ness. The success that has attended the 
efforts of Miss Bates and Mr. Belasco 
would indicate that they themselves are 
darlings of the gods. 
LEAVENWORTH MACNAB. 

Nance O’Neil’s engagement, at the 
Grand Opera House, San Francisco, 
which closed last month, brought her the 
triumph of her life. Before an audience 
that packed the great theater she was 
presented with a golden wreath as a 
token of the appreciation of the people 
of her native city. The presentation was 
made by Mayor Schmitz, and Governor 
Pardee was in the audience. It was a 
triumph in more ways than one. Miss 
O’Neil is a very spirited young woman. 
When she first became an actress many 
little souls who had known her took her 
name from their calling lists. As fame 
began to fall upon her some of these re- 
gretted their action and essayed to “make 
up.” It is recorded that one haughty 
dame of Oakland, who had ceased to 
know Miss O’Neil, called, with her two 
daughters, a few weeks ago. She was 
told that the actress was too busy to re- 
ceive strangers; if it was a matter of 
business, her manager attended to all 
such matters. L. M. 


David Belasco has found a new star that 
threatens to eclipse the brilliancy of Mrs. 
Leslie Carter. This is Alma Kruger, who is 
playing the leading role in “The Heart of 
Maryland,” and whose work has been pro- 
nounced by many critics more convincing 
than Mrs. Carter’s. Miss Kruger will be 
seen at the California Theater during March. 


San Francisco’s cordial greeting. to Mas- 
cagni was in cheerful contrast to his tribula- 
tion elsewhere. From the first the music- 
loving city extended hospitality to the great 
composer, and all his concerts were to crowd- 
ed houses. The Bohemian Club banquet in 
his honor was an event that delighted the 
maestro as well as all of his Italian friends. 
In his welcoming address Professor Louis 
Lisser did a graceful thing in praising the 
local musicians, whose good work in Mas- 
eagni’s orchestra made his success possible 
and assured, 

William Gillette comes during March to 
the Columbia, San Francisco, with his great 
London and American success, “Sherlock 
Holmes.” ‘When Knighthood Was in Flow- 
er,” one of the most successful of modern 
dramatizations of the romantic novel, comes 
west at an early date, as does also Mrs. Pat- 
rick Campbell in a repertoire of plays. 


SUNSET MAGAZINE 


“Patience” at San Francisco’s Tivoli has 
come up to all predictions. It was beauti- 
fully mounted and admirably performed by 
the clever company. “Iolanthe” is the third 


of the Gilbert and Sullivan cycle to receive 
attention at the hands of the Tivoli company. 


A production of Count Tolstoi’s famous 
“Resurrection” will be presented at the The- 
ater Republic, San Francisco, beginning Sun- 
day, March 8th, with a capable company 
headed by Miss Virginia Drew Trescott, the 
emotional actress. The powerful drama is 
now being produced in London and New York. 
The management of the Republic has duplic- 
cated the finery and scenery of the New York 
production at Hammerstein’s Victoria The- 
ater. Miss Trescott has been Frederick 
Warde’s leading lady for some years. 


The attractions for March at the Califor- 
nia mean much for the theater-goers of San 
Francisco. The appearance at the theater of 
Charles B. Hanford, followed a week later by 
Rose Coghlan, may well be looked upon as 
two of the star events of the present season. 
Hanford comes to present a magnificent re- 
vival of the great Shakespearian comedies, 
“Much Ado About Nothing” and “Taming of 
the Shrew.” Both his productions and com- 
pany are receiving praise everywhere. Miss 
Coghlan will afford San Franciscans the first 
opportunity to view the much-talked-of play, 
“The Second Mrs. Tanquery,” which Mrs. 
Patrick Campbell has been presenting with 
such success in New York and Chicago. 


LOTTIE GILSON, A VAUDEVILLE FAVORITE 














Four books lay upon my table, books 
differing widely in matter and in man- 
ner, brought together by 
FOUR BOOKS the chance that rules in 
OF VARYING exchanges. Ruled by 
INTEREST the selfsame chance, I 
first opened “The Story 
of Eden.” It was with a half shiver that 
[ did it, for the Eden story has suffered 
such extremes of treatment as to make 
the stoutest-hearted reviewer quail be- 
fore its possibilities and impossibilities. 
But, as to responsibility, the dedication 
was reassuring, for thus the author winds 
her horn: 
Pass, mine enemy, 
Friend, pause and look; 


I, Dolf Wyllarde, 
Have written this book. 


Which being the case, the consequences 
are upon her own head, and I read on. 
But my premonitory shiver developed to 
a chill before the naked truths involved, 
for it is a problem novel, dealing with 
the worn and weary question of the 
double standard for men and women. 
‘he author proceeds on the basis that 
this double standard serves well for man, 
but that it never, never, can serve for 
woman. It scarcely seems necessary at 
this day to reiterate the truism, much 
less to embody it in hundreds of realistic 
pages; nor does it seem necessarv to de- 
fend as a finality man’s supposed posi- 
tion. If mankind still need, as warn- 
ings, fictitious examples of perverted 
humanity, we pray for the master hand 
to point the moral and lay the emphasis 
aright, that tragedy may fulfill its per- 
fect work of purification as well as of 
terror. It is here that our author fails 
in her mission, through a lack of far 
vision. Her emphasis wavers, and even 
her excellent English and fine South 


“The Story of Eden,” by Dolf Wyllarde. 
London, John Lane. 

“Mrs. Tree,” by Laura E. Richards. Dana, 
Estes & Co. 

“A Sea Turn and Other Matters,” by 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. 

“The Battle With the Slum,” by Jacob Riis. 
The Macmillan Company. 
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African local color cannot redeem the 
trail of the serpent. 

After the heat and dust of the African 
tale, our next venture was like a breath 
of fresh New England springtime. “Mrs. 
Tree” is a sequel to “Goeffrey Strong,” 
and many of the characters from that 
story reappear in these pages, Goeffrey 
himself figuring reminiscently in the 
speech of his fellow-villagers. Mrs. 
Tree, the “ninety years young” heroine, 
rises to her full oddity, and the ruse by 
which she precipitates the lingering ro- 
mance between sweet Miss Vesta and 
Dr. Stedman is worthy of her and 
Tommy Candy, her accomplice. It is a 
slight story, wholesome and breezy in at- 
mosphere, and well suited to the beguile- 
ment of a railway hour. 

“A Sea Turn and Other Matters” is a 
collection of six short stories by Thomas 
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Bailey Aldrich, of very even excellence, 
and covering his well-known range, from 
grave to gay, each quality subtly temper- 
ing either. The title story is one of 
Mr. Aldrich’s characteristic bits, bright, 
dancing over the surface with a lightness 
almost farcical, yet escaping farce by 
touches of deep insight and pathos—the 
inevitable pathos of young life trying its 
wings and learning the nature of things. 
The second tale, “His Grace, the Duke,” 
is a narrow window opening deep into 
the historic past. “An Untold Story” is 
one of those evanescent trifles which you 
now and again meet in Mr. Aldrich’s 
poetry, a flash from a world of romance, 
then closed doors and a baffled, haunting 
sense of unraveled clues. The gentle 
humor of “Thomas Phipps” will keep 
you happy for many a minute. “The 
White Feather” is a masterful war 
sketch done in rapid brush strokes. A 
gently satirical vein is broached in 
“Shaw’s Folly,” full of the fun, and of 
the incidental pathos—never far off with 
Mr. Aldrich—in the situation of a man 
of business who retires before middle age 
and tries to occupy himself with philan- 
thropic landlordism, with much of the 
result depicted in Mark Twain’s fable of 
“The Kindhearted She-Elephant.” 

The same problem of housing the poor 
and many kindred matters are attacked 
seriously and scientifically in Mr. Riis’ 
book, “The Battle with the Slum.” This 
stanch adopted American speaks with 
the authority of one dealing at first 
hand with his subject. He is a man of 
predominant humanity and indomitable 
optimism, who marches face forward and 
is “baffled but to fight better.” He 
wields a winning as well as forceful pen, 
and in. his story of the struggle with 
ignorance and crime he runs both home 
to their origins in human greed on the 
positive side and indifference on the neg- 
ative and impales most of us upon one 
horn or the other of the dilemma. The 
book has it lesson and its warning for 
new communities as well as for old. The 
leading principle is the old saw, “an 
ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure,” a principle wrung anew from the 
struggle to apply the pound to estab- 
lished conditions in the New York slum. 
He caps his work with the charming and 
significant “Unnecessary Tale of Mrs. 
Ben Wah and Her Parrot,” most gra- 
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ciously thrown away in a book on socio- 
logical conditions, yet gracefully and 
fitly closing the account. 

WILMETTA CURTIS. 


Herman Whitaker, one of the writers 
of whom California is justly proud, is at 
work on a novel which will, probably, be 
brought out before the end of the year. 
This is his first effort in the way of sus- 
tained fiction, and will be eagerly 
watched for by the many admirers his 
short stories have won for him. 

Mr. Whitaker has had very little dif- 
ficulty in catching the ear of the public. 
Less than three years ago the first of his 
stories appeared. Since then he has pub- 
lished in all the leading magazines of 
the country and easily takes place in the 
front ranks of the makers of interesting 
and worth-while tales. His stories, for 
the most part, deal with life in the Ca- 
nadian northwest or, rather, that portion 
of the Canadian northwest that lies well 
north of the beaten track. He is the 
first to paint for us the rugged life of 
this region; he has done the work with 
the touch of the master. Mr. Whitaker 
is thoroughly unspoiled by the success 
that has come to him. He is an unas- 
suming, friendly man, entirely devoid of 
affectations and eccentricities. He is 
loved by his friends for himself and not 
for any literary distinction he has at- 
tained. Mr. Whitaker is a resident of 
Piedmont. 


Talking recently to a very intelligent 

man who for a number of years had been 

a quite successful can- 

E.P.ROE AND  yasser of books of a high 

LITERARY order of merit, I could 

VALUES but express surprise at 

the haphazard manner 

in which he told me the greater number 

of persons to whom he sold selected their 
reading matter. 

This man carried a line of handsomely 
bound and well-printed books which in- 
cluded a considerable number of the 
classics of the world; these he offered in 
sets at a very low price, upon the in- 
stallment plan, or for cash, as desired. 
Dickens, Scott, Thackeray, Balzac, his- 
tory and science sets of the highest order, 
and editions of the world’s poets were 
included in the many good things he 


BOOKS AND 


presented to the attention of book pur- 
chasers. 

“But,” he said, “the best seller I have 
ever handled is our edition of E. P. Roe’s 
books. We sell to intelligent people— 
doctors, lawyers, ministers—people who 
read much, and whom one would think— 
as they doubtlessly are—acquainted with 
the history of literature. 

“A man will purchase a set of E. P. 
Roe and a set of Balzac, for instance. 
Sometime later when I call upon him, 
after he has, presumably, had time to 
read his former purchases, the al- 
most invariable formula is, ‘Have you 
anything more like Roe? If so, Pll 
take it.’ 

“Again, what I first offer to a man is 
what he usually purchases. Were I to 
spread all my sample covers and speci- 
men pages out before him, I should not 
sell one time in a hundred. And remem- 
ber, [ am talking about persons who read 
hooks. 

“IT long ago gave up trying to deter- 
mine what any given man would buy— 
judging by his occupation, general con- 
versation and those signs which ordin- 
arily might serve as guide posts, or 
which one might suppose to be, at 
least in some slight measure, indicative 
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of the person’s tastes in this direction. 

“It is my experience that E. P. Roe 
will outsell any standard set of works 
which may be put on the market; and 
the books will be purchased by persons 
of all classes of attainments, too. In 
selling books I have found it is not the 
best they wish—that people of really lit- 
erary tastes are few and far between, and 
that books of a relatively low order of 
literary merit—that, strictly speaking, 
can hardly be classed as literature—have 
frequently an enormous vogue on 
grounds entirely aside from value in this 
particular. 

‘A goody-goody set of books with a 
considerable amount of gush will be pur- 
chased, read with avidity, and lauded to 
the skies, where a really literary work 
can hardly be forced out. 

“The general run‘of readers want 
something easy—very easy; they appear 
averse to that which requires close atten- 
tion and some exercise of the analytic 
powers of the mind. 

“T sell good books—most of them long 
established and indisputable as regards 
worth—but I find it easier selling those 
which are not of the best. I do not know 
why; but I know it to be the case.” 

U. Francis Durr. 


COVERS OF ART BINDING OF PETER ROBERTSON’S “THE SEEDY GENTLEMAN,” EXECUTED BY HOWARD 
MORTON OF THE HICKS-JUDD COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO, FOR THOMAS J. BARBOUR 
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Sunset Rays 


Willie and the Burro 


Little Willie went to play 
With the burros Saturday. 


All week long he’d been confined 
Where they cultivate the mind— 
In the schoolhouse on the hill— 
Ail cramped up an’ keepin’ still, 
Learnin’ how to add up sums 
On his fingers an’ his thums, 
Tryin’ hard to spell out words— 
When he wuzn’t drawin’ birds. 


II 
As the sun-rose Saturday 
Willie started out to play, 
An’ he hopp’t an’ skipt an’ laft 
Till he reached the Fraction shaft, 
Where he climed right on the back 
Uv a burro small an’ black, 
Just to have a lot o’ fun— 
An’ the circus then begun. 


Ill 

For the burro Willie rode 
Started right in to unload— 
An’ when Willie gazed around 
He was settin’ on the ground. 
Then he cried: “I ain’t thru yet! 
I'll just fix ’im, you can bet! 
I’ve a trick that just can’t fail— 
I’ll go twist that burro’s tail!” 

* * * *% 


This week Willie ain’t at school— 
*Cause that burro wuz a mule! 


—Sam C. Dunham, in the Tonopah Miner. 


In Ole Virginny 
Way down in ole Virginny, 

Dar’s a place dat suits me well; 
It’s a bit o’ land low-lyin’ 

An’ it’s washed by de swell 
Ob de glancin’, dancin’ waters, 

Ob de waves dat hide an’ seek, 
Wid de dancin’ waves an’ shadows 

Ob de blue Chesapeake. 


Way down in ole Virginny, 
Whar my folks lived an’ died, 
Dat’s whar my fancy’s strayin’, 
An’ it’s dar I would abide, 
Fur dey’s buried by de co’nfiel’ 
Whar de wind plays hide an’ seek 
Wid de dancin’ waves an’ shadows 
Ob de blue Chesapeake. 


Way down in ole Virginny 
When de shades o’ night am deep, 
An’ de darkies in de cabins 
Is all gone to sleep, 
Dat’s whar my fancy’s strayin’ 
When de moon plays hide an’ seek 
Wid de dancin’ waves an’ shadows 
Ob de blue Chesapeake. 


—Alice Corbin. 


The Home of Art 


There was an old poetic land 
Of purple vales and violet heights, 
Where sculptors wrought and marble breathed 
And thought took wildest, widest flights. 
A sea-girt land whose crystal airs 
Intoxicated unawares; 
Where mountain gates fenced out the world, 
And lonely tribes immortal grew; 
Where freedom kissed the budding soul 
And let the light of genius through. 
O, land of art! O, land of Greece! 
One picture of a race confined 
To God and nature, till it snatched 
Joy and despair for all mankind. 


Along the fair Pacific slope 
A chain of sea-kissed, sun-kissed lands— 
Green orchards bend with endless bloom, 
Bright rivers roll o’er golden sands; 
Like sentinels the white peaks rise 
That guard this new world paradise. 
Deep in her valleys genius waits 
To nurse a while her tropic bloom, 


That yet shall burst and bear abroad 


Immortal cycles of perfume. 
Sierra’s heights, Willamette’s vales, 
Thy inland seas and southland sun, 
As fairer yet, shall yet surpass 
Old Delphi’s fount and Helicon. 
—Eva Emery Dye. 
Oregon City, Oregon. 


Sunset, the California magazine, says the 
Buffalo Express, differs in no other respect 
from many a first-class literary publication, 
except that it states frankly that it is pub- 
lished by the Passenger Department of the 
Southern Pacific Company. It is a magazine 
that is devoted to building up California and 
other parts of the country where there’s room 
to grow, and it carries out this purpose by 
telling, by picture and text, of the wonders of 
California and of what it calls the “western 
borderland” in general. It shows good lit- 
erary and artistic taste in doing this, more- 
over, and the reader who picks it up will find 
himself interested enough to read it through. 
It has good contributors and its general char- 
acter, as already said, is that of a modern 
magazine. The Christmas number, for in- 
stance, contained articles on Stanford Uni- 
versity, duck hunting in California, the dis- 
charge of a Philippine army and other sub- 


~ jects, a variety of stories, poems, etc., and 


many artistic and well-printed pictures, some 
of them in color. One has to go to the table 
of contents to find that a railroad company 
furnishes this entertainment, for one would 
not suspect this fact from the text. SUNSET 
is a monthly. published at $1 a year. It is 
one of the periodicals of which California can 
be proud. 





SuNSET, a monthly —_ characteristic of the west, is published by the Passenger Depart- 





go Southern Pacific, 4 Montgomery street, San Francisco, California. One dollar a year, ten cents 
. For sale by all newsdealers. Subscriptions received by all agents of the Southern Pacific. 
Advertising rates g ven on application. 
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SAY SEED OFFER 


Never was so liberal an offer made to the Amer- 


\ freer _ 





ican people for first class seeds of choice varieties. 





you can have a Flower Garden of surpassing beauty the coming summer by ordering our 

** Flower Collection,’’ or a Vegetable Garden that will prove a perpetual pleasure and 
profit by using our ‘‘ Garden Collection.’’ We do not offer you a big collection of undesirable 
varieties and worthless seeds but a choice collection of the very best varieties and the best 
quality of seed. A spotless reputation of over a quarter of a century is behind our offer. 


Flower Collection. e Garden Collection. 
One full size pkt. each of One full size pkt, each of 
'Vick’s Branching Asters | Sweet Peas, mixed, Blood Turnip Beet, Danvers Carrott, » 
Bachelor’s Button, Petunias, Variegated, Imp. Lym vad Tomato, Vick’s S’let Globe Radish 
Candytuft, Poppy, New Shirley, Vick’s Cabbage Lettuce, Purple Top Turnip, 
Sweet Mignonette, Zinnia, finest mixed, Yellow Globe Dan.Onion New Giant Salsify, 
Tall Nasturtium, mixed | Phlox Drummondi. Hollow Crown Parsnip, Mam. Russian Sunflower 











We make this Marvelous Offer to Introduce 


Vick’s Family Magazine 


into thousands of new homes where it will surely prove an inspiration. It has been 
the leading authority on flowers, gardens, fruits, etc., for over 25 years and today it 
is better and handsomer than ever before. It has recently been enlarged and new 
departments added for the Household, Mothers, Children, etc., also an excelient 
Poultry Department, good stories, poems, and miscellaneous literary matter of the 
highest standard. A sample copy cheerfully sent on request. 


50c NOW-—$1.00 IN 90 DAYS 


2, % In the near future we shall improve and enlarge the magazine still further and 
PS — 4 EA AB, advance the subscription price to $1.00 a year. Now is your opportunity. Accept 
soe a ane our “‘ Special Offer” to-day. 90 days will soon pass and then it will be too late. 


Two Valuable Books FR EF, 


“‘The Flower Garden,”’® by EsEN E. REXFORD, and other 
able writers, tells you the best varieties to plant, how to cultivate, etc. 
With this book and our “‘ Flower Collection” of seeds you can have a veri- 
table Eden of Flowers the coming Summer. Contains 32 pages, paper 
covers. Price, 25c. 

“The Vegetable Garden,®® By Jonn ELLioTT Morse and 
other able writers. Mr. Morse is one of the best authorities in the country. 
Your garden can bea source of both pleasure and profit instead of an “‘ eye- 
sore ’’ and a failure, if you have this book and our unsurpassed “ Garden 
Collection.”” Contains 32 pages, paper covers, Price, 25¢, 


Vick’s Great 90-Day Offer. 


Vick’s Family Magazine, 2 full year } All Three for only 








Either of above Seed Collections |@ cents These Valuable Books to be Given 
Either of above Books >. Postpaid) Away as Premiums. 
Vick’s Family Magazine a Full Year and both Seed Cole 
lections and both Books for $1.00. 
59c, added to either of above offers will entitle you to Vick’s Family Magazine for three full years. 





Order at Once and Tell your Neighbors of our Great Offer. 
Remit by registered letter or money order to 


VICK PUBLISHING CO., 22 .87ATE ST: 


IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 
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omething New 
In Eastbound Service 


You have undoubtedly noticed that 
the new overland service is via the 


Southern Pacific, Union Pacific 


AND 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railways 


This is merely to call your attention to the three thro’ 
trains, San Francisco to Chicago every day 





NO. 2, THE OVERLAND LIMITED—Leaves San Fran- 
cisco 10 A. M., arrives Chicago 9:25 A. M., third day. 


NO. 4, THE ATLANTIC EXPRESS—Leaves San Fran- 
cisco 8 A. M., arrives Chicago 9:55 P. M., third day. 


NO. 6, THE EASTERN EXPRESS-—Leaves ‘San Fran- 
cisco 6 P. M., arrives Chicago 8:35 A. M., fourth day. 


In addition to standard sleepers, San Francisco to Chicago 
on all the above trains, the Eastern Express at 6:00 p. m. carries 
tourist sleeper, San Francisco to Chicago. Berth rate, $6.co. 


You may advise your friends coming to California, that similar 
service—the new overland service—is offered west bound. 


C. L. CANFIELD, F. A, MILLER, 
General Agent, 635 Market Street, General Passenger Agent, 
San Francisco. Chicago. 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway. 
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THE BERLITZ SCHOOL 
OF LANGUAGES 


s 
Starr King Bldg., 121 Geary St., Reigns 


San Francisco 
Trust Bldg., Cor. Second & Spring Sts., 
Los Angeles 


Where Prosperity 
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Puget Soun ¥% resort of the 


Continent. Climate mild and 
equable. 
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ropolis of the Pacific Northwest. 
The DAILY NEWS 
All languages taught by the Berlitz Method, 
principal cities of America and Europe 


% 
oe a — quickest a Gevieed. cart Tacoma’s leading paper will 
native teachers. rivate and class instruction 
Nearly 200 branches, with 75,000 students, in the publish its Annual Commercial 
English, French, German, Spanish. italian, at: 


AT PARIS EXPOSITION, 1900, for the best 
and most practical method of teaching 
Foreign Languages. 


and Manufacturing Edition 


sian, Chinese, Japanese. 
Trial lesson free on application to secretary. 
Commercial classes. Send for catalogue. 


Monday, January 12, 1903 


Send 5 cent siete for a copy tell- 
ing of the prosperity in which you 
may wish to share. 
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GENERAL MANAGERS FOR PACIFIC CoasT 
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W. AMELN AND E. GEORGE? 
ee i ss ie i i ee ee ee ee ae Se ae ae oe Oe oa 


BRET HARTE Bolton, de Ruyter & Co, 


at TUTTLETOWN and BANKERS 


the places made famous 
by him ee eee 


Whiskey Hill BROKERS 


Poverty Flat MEMBERS OF 


Jackass Hill ana THE STOCK AND BOND EXCHANGE 
A S. F. PRODUCE EXCHANGE AND CALL BOARD 
ngels Gamp CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 


are song dh geomacomagh without the dis- 

comforts of staging, if you purchase 

your ticket via OAKDALE and the aa eager a 
ore, 


SIERRA 
RAILWAY 490 CALIFORNIA STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO 


For further information write to 102 Third Street, Portland, Ore. 
Ss. H. SMITH 


Goneenl Passenger Agent Private leased wires to all principal cities 
JAMESTOWN, CAL. North, South and East. 
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The Central County of the Sacramento Valley; the center of the Great Fruit 
Belt of the State; the garden spot of California. 


Money made in small orchards and vineyards. Unimproved land $60 to $85 per acre. 
Work for all in the orchards, canneries, packing-houses and on the farms. 
Cheap colonist rates to Sutter County until June 15, 1903. 

For particulars write 


SUTTER BOARD OF TRADE, YUBA CITY, CALIFORNIA 
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THE ILLUSTRATIONS IN “CAMERA CRAFT” 


Comprise all that is new and good in Photography. Each issue con- 
tains more original formule and processes than any other American 
photographic magazine. Sample copies free; price, $1.50 a year. 


“CAMERA CRAFT” PUB. CO. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 














A Home Amongst Angels! 


The Ambition of All Men should be to own a Home in the 
Matchless City of Los Angeles, the most beautiful and 
promising city of America. Population, 130,000; increase of 600 
per cent in 20 years. I own 29 beautiful residence lots on Avenue 
66, each lot 50x 200 feet, pressure water, gas, electric light avail- 
able, 10 minutes’ walk to electric cars. $500 each, $50.00 cash, 
$10 per month until paid for. ‘No interest. An Absolute Bargain 


W. H. HOLABIRD, °” BfoceU®Y LOS ANGELEBS, CAL. 











THE SIGNAL 
PEAK OF THE 
§ SIERRA MADRE 


Canyons and Mountain Peaks 
Panoramic Views — Southern 
California at a glance 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


on Mt. Lowe, Long Beach 
and San Gabriel Mission 


PACIFIC ELECTRIC RAILWAY 
250 SOUTH SPRING ST. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 








RUBIO CANYON, FOOT OF INCLINE 
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“Gem of tbe. 
Siow cote 


‘1 ais famous mountain lake, situated high in the Sierra Nevadas 
is now in touch with all the world. The Lake Tahoe Railway & 


IMPROVED SERVICE Wiestheny from ‘reckon, Collfoana, che janciten point Sich the 


trans-continental Ogden Route of the Southern Pacific Company, 
3 TRAINS DAY 3 


up the Truckee River Canyon to Tahoe City, the first point of 
FROM 


approach on Lake Tahoe. 
June Ist to Sept. 30th 


NO MORE TEDIOUS STAGE TRIPS , 
This railway, in conjunction with the steamer Tahoe, one of the 
May 15th to June Ist, and Oct. 
Ist to Oct. 15th, one trip daily. 





best of lake craft, large, commodious, elegantly equipped and 
fleet, makes it possible now to visit al] the resorts and attractions 
of this marvelous lake and grand mountain region without hard- 
ship orinconvenience, Ample and excellent hotel accommoda- 
tions at all of the numerous resorts, 

PROMPT CONNECTIONS AT TRUCKEE 
with overland trains, a quick ride of fourteen miles up the canyon, 
and a trip of several hours on the lake, comprises one of the most 
magnificent scenic panoramas on the American continent. 
Arrangements for stop-over and side trip can be made on overland 
tickets in either direction at slight additional cost. Send to this 
Company, or any agent of the Southern Pacific Co, for illustrated 
folder giving full information. 


Don’t fall to visit Nature’s masterpiece of mountain lakes ( 


i 


Lake Tahoe Railway & Transportation Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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HOLT BROS.” ORIGINAL LINK BELT 








COMBINED HARVESTER |: 
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SIDE HILL COMBINED HARVESTER IN THE FIELD 
The most Economical Implement yet produced for the harvesting of cereals 


STOCKTON IMPROVED : 


SCRAPER: 


Leveling Land, Making Roads, Levee Building, » 
Railroad Work and IRRIGATING DITCHES 


Traction Dieta for es Logging, Plowing, Harvesting ; Sarven, 
Patent and Plain Wood Hub Wheels, Made Specially for This Climate 


ALSO DEALERS IN 3 

















Bar Iron, Steel, Chain, Gas Pipe, Link Belting, Leather and ’ 
Rubber Belting, Hardwood Lumber, Blacksmiths’, Miners’ and R 
Lumbermen’s Supplies .*. .*. .*. For particulars address a 


THE HOLT MANUFACTURING CO. + 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA ’ 


REPRESENTED BY BRANCH OFFICE AND STORE , 
HOLT BROS. CO. WALLA WALLA 
30 AND 32 MAIN ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. WASH, 4 
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SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO 


AN INDUSTRIAL DISTRICT 
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THE WESTERN MEAT COMPANY'S PLANT AT SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, SAN MATEO COUNTY 


Containing Cheap Land for factory sites, 


fronting deep water, with rail facilities. Four 





industries already established, employing 
over six hundred workmen, with a weekly 


payroll of $10.000. Its prosperity, based upon 


POOOOOQOOOO 


the union of capital and labor, combined to 
transform raw materials into finished pro- 


ducts. For further information address 


South San Francisco Land & Improvement Co. 


SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO 
SAN MATEO COUNTY - - - CALIFORNIA 
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‘ PASADENA, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. 
& G.G. GREEN, Proprietor 
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J. H. HOLMES, Manager + 
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BETTER THAN GOVERNMENT Bonps. I offer for 
sale, my 80-acre vineyard, containing 35 acres 
seedless Sultanas and Thompson seedless grapes, 


15 acres shipping grapes, 20 acres raisin grapes, 
10 acres apricots and prunes, modern 7-room cottage with basement, large new barn, fruit drier, tray 
sheds, men’s house, wind mill, tank and tank house, trays, boxes, farm implements, wagons, stock 
and everything complete, small orange and lemon grove, English walnuts, almonds, olives, ete. Irri- 
gation ditch runs through the place. Soil is a sedimentary deposit, more than 20 feet deep; no hard 
pan or alkali and none better in the state. It is situated near Woodland, the county seat of Yolo 
county and only 20 miles from the state capital. Convenient to fine schools, churches, ete. For a 
series of years this place has paid interest on $55,000, and is fully as productive now as it has been. 
Best of reasons for offering such a bargain. Price only $25,000 without present crop, or $30,000 
with crop. Address C. T. BIDWELL, Woodland, California. 


HAYWARDS, ALAMEDA COUNTY, CAL. 


FRUIT ORCHARDS AND SUBURBAN HOMES 


One Hour's Ride from SAN FRANCISCO, OAKLAND or BERKELEY 
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Productive fruit farms; beautifully located homes in full view of San Francisco Bay and City. Climate 
unsurpassed. Ihe best CHERRY, APRICOT, SMALL, FRUIT and VEGETABLE section in the State. 
For further particulars, correspond with 


S. D. WARREN & SON, REAL ESTATE, HAYWARDS, CAL. 


eixry vear THE RURAL CALIFORNIAN, 6 Months 25¢ 


A large monthly magazine devoted to Agricultural, Horticultural and rural pur- 
suits, showing the wonderful development of the Pacific Coast. Beautifully illus- 
trated, well edited and artistically printed on fine book paper. An encyclopedia 
of information for colonists. Address, 


THE RURAL CALIFORNIAN, Rooms 6 and 7 Temple Block LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 








“A PropucT OF NATURE’S LABORATORY”’ 


E. & S. catirornra OLIVE OIL 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 19 
Shipped direct from the Mills tothe consumer. Express charges paid to any point in California 
A large bottle for $1.00, or one gallon for $4.00. EKMAN-STOW CO., OROVILLE, CAL. 

















If you want to keep in touch with these two live subjects, which President 
Roosevelt considers “the most vital of the internal questions of the United States,” 


; you should be a subscriber to FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION. 
0 res ry FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION is a magazine that should be of special interest 
in the West. The articles are from experts on the subjects treated, and the 


illustrations are photographic halftones. The magazine is published in 
AND Washington and has the advantage of intimate connection with the Govern- 
ment. It is well edited and rapidly gaining the confidence of those persons 


* a 
whose interests are identified with forestry and irrigation.—Denver Post. 
[ ! ll Subscription price $1.00 a year. Sample copy free if you mention SUNSET. 
Address FORESTRY AND IRRIGATION, Atlantic Building, Washington, D. C. 
IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 
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New Year’s Sport in the Pacific 


PLAYA DEL REY 
The New California Resort 


A new all-the-year-round residence and seaside town, only fourteen miles 
from Los Angeles, in the most picturesque location on the Pacific Coast.- Ideal 
summer and winter climate—magnificent $300,000 hotel to be built—Venetian 
bridges, towers and esplanades on the grand lagoon, only California resort with 
both still water and surf bathing every month in the year. 

If you want A CALIFORNIA HOME OR AN INVESTMENT, write today for 
further information regarding the opportunites we can offer you for investment 
in business and residence lots. 


THE BEACH LAND GOMPANY 
221 Conservative Insurance Bildg., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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THE WESTMINSTER 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANS 


Every modern comfort and convenience that can be found in any hotel and at 
the most reasonable price. 

The quiet comfort and absence of confusion is a noticeable feature of this hotel. 
Evidence of the masterly manner in which the minutest details have been taken 
up and dealt with are apparent throughout the whole house, every attention being 
given to make the guest feel perfectly at home and at ease. 

In addition to its perfect internal service the hotel maintains unsurpassed 
golf grounds. 


CORNER FOURTH AND MAIN STREETS, LOS ANGELES 
F. O. JOHNSON, PROPRIETOR 


A? 
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ANDREW WOLF, PRESIDENT F.M. WEST, VICE-PRESIDENT W. W. WESTBAY, SECRETARY 


San Joaquin Valley Realty Co. 


140 EAST MAIN STREET, STOCKTON, CAL. 


San Joaquin Valley Lands for sale in Tracts of 10, 20, 30, 40, 60 and 100 and larger 
acreage suitable for Fruit, Alfalfa and Grain and Grapes 


A large portion of said land is covered by Irrigation Canals with plenty of water. 
Long Time and Easy Terms 


Address, SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY REALTY C0., STOCKTON, CAL. 
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Come and 





“Spy out the land” 
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A SACRAMENTO VALLEY HOME IN MARCH 


During March and April the low railroad rates of $25 from Missouri River points 
to any place in California are effective. 


IT IS A GOOD TIME TO COME TO THE SACRAMENTO VALLEY. 

You can buy good land for from $25 to $100 per acre. 
We have a Mild Climate, Copious Rainfall, River and Rail Transportation, Good Schools. 
WE WANT MORE PEOPLE. 

Our possibilities are set forth in pamphlets and other printed matter, free to you 
for the asking. 
Write any or all of the following Vice-Presidents of the Sacramento Valley Develop- 
ment Association: 


Morris Brooke, Sacramento............... .. Vice-President for Sacramento County 
C. W. THomas, Woodland........ Rist aeahe . Vice-President for Yolo County 

Ae a ea a re eee ... Vice-President for Placer County 

1 ee 1 ee ea ... Vice-President for Butte County 
ene REI SSRN coo OS ok Sse’ s sia Sint 4 Vice-President for Colusa County 
Re RT 8 |: ee en .. Vice-President for Sutter County 
RateicH Barcar, Vacaville................ ... Vice-President for Solano County 
hee NES MODI i 6 iow. ss ns eS oes be see 2 Vice-President for Tehama County 
W. ©. Gamen, Georgetown... ............:...... Vice-President for El Dorado County 
M. AS Womens, Maryaystie.. Tee Vice-President for Yuba County 

o. mm. waAtaana, Nevada City... ......5...... 22.5 Vice-President for Nevada County 
NR ee a Vice-President for Glenn County 

J. J. Coampens, Redding... ....... 2.2.5 5..... ... Vice-President for Shasta County 
Be Se a ee ere eee rey President, Colusa, California 

Pe en NN So EL tion cdl we SEM we whe Sn els Secretary, Colusa, California 
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by the 
Southern Pacific Coast Line 


between 


Los Angeles and San Francisco 


Stop over midway at Paso Robles Hot Springs 
Hotel entirely refitted ~ Sunshine in abundance 
Hot Sulphur, Hot Mud, Hot Plunge Baths 


Write W. A. JunKer | Thos. Cook @ Son, Agents 


Lessee and Mgr., Paso Robles, Cal. 621 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 





When you reach the hotel you’re at home 
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D N H ON ee Estate, Insurance, Build- 
. . ing and Loan and Mines 
Have on hand at all times a number of No. 1 ites farms large and small, city property 
improved and unimproved, mines for sale or bond, and will guarantee reasonable prices. 


Office in the Frisbie Building, Yuba Street, REDDING, CALIFORNIA 
Printed information furnished on application. 























5 TRICICLE 





We manufacture Tricydes, 
Tricycde Chairs, Invalidy 
Rolling Chairs and Hos- 
pital Appliances. If you 
require some means of get- 
ting around and have tried 
other machines «ith only 
indifferent success, send for 
our catalogue and see what 
ee can do for you. 


2018 MARKET ST, etree 
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Redwood Mills, Pine Mills, 
HUMBOLDT, CAL. TACOMA, WASH. 


THE CHARLES NELSON CO. 


Wholesale Lumber 








Shipping and Commission 
6 CALIFORNIA STREET 


Telephone Drumm 22 SAN FRANCISCO | 
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ON THE OCEAN BEACH, SAN FRANCISCO, WATCHING THE SILVERTOWN—CLIFF HOUSE AND 
SUTRO HEIGHTS IN THE DISTANCE 


THE HONOLULU SECTION 


OF THE 


COMMERCIAL PACIFIC CABLE 


OPENED FOR REGULAR COMMER- 
CIAL BUSINESS JANUARY 5, 1903 
THIS CABLE IS OPERATED IN CONNECTION WITH THE LAND LINES OF THE 


POSTAL TELEGRAPH CABLE COMPANY AND THE ATLANTIC CABLES 
OF THE COMMERCIAL CABLE COMPANY 











DANA, PHOTO AFTER THE CABLE WAS HAULED ASHORE, DECEMBER 14, 1902 
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INFORMATION ABOUT 
California and the Far West 








If exact information about special sections of California and other Western 


States is desired write to the officials named in the following list. Simply ask for 


facts wished for, say you saw name and address in SUNSET MAGAZINE and a ready 


and prompt response is assured. 


CALIFORNIA 


Alameda Board of Trade, C. P. Maganos, Sec’y 
Anaheim Merchants’ Club, R. +1 Secretary 
Benicia Improvement Club, J. Burke, Sec’ 
Berryessa Fruit Growers’ Union H.F. Lord, Sec’y 
Berkeley Board of Trade, R. C. Staats, Sec’y 
Biggs Board of Trade, C. N. Brown, Secretary 
California Promotion Committee, Rufus P. Jen- 
‘nings, Executive Officer, 25 New Montgomery 
Street, San Francisco 
California State Board of Trade, J. A. Filcher, 
Secretary, San Francisco 
California olony Association, San Francisco 
Campbeil Board of Trade, H. Whitmore, Sec- 
retary, Campbell, Santa Clara County 
Chico Merchants’ and Clerks’ Association, B. C. 
Jones, Secretary 
Chino Valley Farmers’ Club, Edwin Rhodes, Sec’y 
Ciaremont Pomologica) Club, BE. Squire, Sec’y 
Colusa Board of Trade, F. BE. Wright, Secretary 
Dinuba Board of Trade, W. P. Boone, Secretary 
El Monte Board of Trade, E. J. Dodson, Sec’y 
Fresno Chamber of Commerce, B. R. Walker, Sec’y 
Grass Valley Board of Trade, A. F. Brady, Sec’y 
Haywards Board of Trade, Geo. W. Kavanagh, 


Hollister Improvement Club, L. W. Jefferson, 
Secretary 

Information Bureau Southern Pacific Company, 
613 Barket St., San Francisco 

Ione Board of Trade and Improvement Com- 
pany,-C. G. Noble, + oy aah 

Kern City Board of Trade, J Williams, Sec’y 

Kern County Board of Trade, Ben L. Brundage, 
Secretary, Bakersfield 

Kings County Chamber of Commerce, F. M. Good- 
rich, Secretary, Hanford 

Lodi Chamber of Commerce, e S. Hogan, Sec’y 


Lompoc Board of Trade, W. W. er hton, Sec’y 

Long Beach Board of Trade, J. A. Miller, Sec'y” 

Los ee eles — of Trade, nes Perkins, 
ecretar. 


Los pa no Chamber of Commerce, Frank Wig- 
gins, Secretary 

Los Gatos Board of Trade, W. R. L. Jenks, Sec’y 

Madera Board of Trade, George A. Clark, Sec’y 

Madera Farmers’ Club, J. A. Secara, Secretary 

Martinez Board of Trade, W. A. Hale, Secretary 

Marysville Chamber of Commerce, A. C. Irwin, 
Secretary 

Merced Board of Trade, E. L. Moor, Secretary 

Merced Chamber of Commerce, W. H. Turner, 
Secretary 

Modesto Farmers’ Club, C. N. Whitmore, Sec’y 

Monrovia Board of Trade, C. E. Slosson, Sec’y 

Monterey County Chamber of Commerce, Salias 

wes) View Board of Trade, G. K. Estes, Sec- 
reta 

Napa Board of Trade, W. G. Thomas, Sec’y 

Nevada County Promotion Committee, W. F. 
Englebright, Secretary 

Nevada City Chamber of Commerce, W. F. En- 
glebright, President 

Newcastle Horticultural Society, J. F. Madden, 
Secretary 

Oakland Board of Trade, Edwin Stearns, Sec’y 

Ontario Board of Trade, T. E. Parke, Secretary 

Orland Board of Trade, W. E. Searce, Secretary 

Oroville Chamber of Commerce, W. A. Beard, 
Secretary 

Oxnard Board of Trade, I. W. Stewart, Sec'y 

Pacific Grove Board of Trade, B. B. Rich, Sec’y 

Pasadena Board of Trade, W. R. Clark, Sec’y 

Paso Robles Improvement Club, L. G. Sinnard, 
Secretary 


Penryn Improvement Association, H. E. Butler, 
Secretary 

Petaluma Board of Trade, J. W. Horn, Sec’y 

Placer County Improvement Association, J. H. 
Wills, Secretary 

Placerville Board of Trade, C. E. Swisler, Chair- 
man 

Pomona Board of Trade, Geo. P. Robinson, Sec’y 

Pomona Farmers’ and Horticultural Club, J. W. 
Mills, Secretary 

Porterville Board Sf Trade, E. W. Beebe, Sec’y 

Raisin Growers’ and Packers’ Association, W. 8. 

oyt, Secretary, Fresno 

Red B uff Chamber of Commerce, E. F. Lennon, 
Secretary 

Redding, Shasta County Board of Trade, F. F. 
Duston, Secretary 

Redlands Board of Trade, G. C. Thaxter, Sec’y 

Redondo Board of Trade, S. D. Barkley, Sec’y 

Redwood ‘''own Trustees, Geo. Winters, Chairman 

Redwood City Improvement Club, F. H. Thorpe, 
Secretary 

Riverside Chamber of Commerce, P. S. Castle- 
man, Secretary 

Sacramento Chamber of Commerce, M. R. Beard, 
Secretary 

Sacramento Development SEreanen, y,; &. 
Wright, Secretary, Colu 

Salinas Board of Trade, M.R R. Merritt, Ass’t Sec’y 

San Bernardino Board of Trade, W. L. Vestai. 
Secretary 

San Benito County Chamber of Commerce, Hol- 


lister 

San Diego Chamber of Commerce, H. P. Wood, 
Secretary 

San Dimas Citrus Union, W. A. Johnstone, Sec’y 

me oon Chamber of Commerce, EB. Scott, 
ecretar 

ae” — 7 Valley Horticultural Club, San Ja- 


San. Joaquin Valley Commercial Association, Col- 
vin Brown, Secretary, Stockton 

San ole Improvement Club, San Juan 

San Leandro Board of Trade, C. Rinderspacker, 
Secretary 

San Luis Obispo Board of Trade, C. A. Ricketts, 
Secretar, 

San Pedro Board of Trade, Frank Burns, Ree y 

San Pedro Chamebr of Commerce, Judge B. 
Sweet, Secretary 

San Rafael Board of Trade, D. W. Martens, Sec’y 

Santa Ana, Santa Ana Chamber of Commerce, O. 
M. Robb, Secretary 

Santa Barbara Chamber of Commerce, C. M. Gid- 
ney, Secretary 

Santa Clara Commercial League, A. C. Gage, Sec- 
retary, Box 524, Santa Clara 

Santa Clara County Farmers’ Club, Frank H. 
Babb, President, San Jose 

Santa Clara Valley Improvement Club, Ira B. 
McMahill, Secretary, San Jose 

Santa Cruz Board of Trade, C. W. Hammer, Sec- 
retary 

Santa Monica Board of Trade, Fred. H. Taft. 
Secretary 

Santa Paula Board of Trade, J. B. Titus, Sec'y 

Sonoma County Board of Trade, A. S. Luce, Sec- 
retary, Santa Rosa 

Sonora Chamber of Commerce, Oscar F. Greeley, 
Secretary 

Stanislaus County Board of Trade, G. P. Shafer, 
Secretary, Modesto 

State Board of Horticulture, J. J. Keegan, Sec- 
retary, Sacramento 
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Information About California and the Far West 
CALIFORNIA—Continued 


Stockton Chamber of Commerce, Colvin B. Brown, vee Board of Trade, D. J. Reese, Secretary 


a nang? 4 isalia Board of Trade, D. E. Perkins, Secretary 
St. Helena Board of Trade, E. L. Cave, Secretary Watsonville Chamber of Commerce, A. W. Har- 
Suisun Board of Trade, L. W. Taylor, *% og bold, Secretary 

Tulare Board of Trade, M. C. Zumwalt, af | Woodland Chamber of Commerce, E. P. Huston, 
Vacaville Board of Trade, E. E. Meroriang ec'y Secretary 


Vallejo Board of Trade, G. J. Campbell, Sec’y 

For general information about California write to California Promotion Com- 
mittee, Rufus P. Jennings, Executive Officer, 25 New Montgomery street, San 
Francisco. 


OREGON 
Alco Club, Albany; J. K. Weatherford, Presi- Independence Board of Trade, Independence; J. 
dent; F. Dawson, Secretary W. Kirkland, President ; R. E. Gray, Sec’y 
Ashland Board of Trade, Ashland; G. C. Morris, Medford Board of Trade, Medford; W. I. Vaw- 
President: Elmer Patrick, Secretary ter, President; J. W. Lawton, Secretary 
4 aaa : McMinnville City Board of Trade, McMinnville; 
Benton County League, Corvallis; C. E. Wood- Chas. Grissen, President; H. S. Maloney, 
son, Secretary ; Secretary 
Dallas Board of Trade, Dallas; M. M. Ellis, Oregon City Board of Trade, Oregon City; H. E. 
President; J. C. Hayter, Secretary Cross, President; J. W. Loder, Secretary 
Douglas County Board of Trade, Roseburg; ‘ Portland Board of Trade, Portland; F. E. Beach, 
L. Woodley, President; Roy McClellan, Sec. President; J. M. Moore, Secretary 
retary Portland Chamber of Commerce, Portland; S. 


~ ‘ : ‘ - rai M. Mears, President; Lewis Russell, Sec’y 
cage Seen Cup, game Fo sah Roseburg Board of Trade, Roseburg; Ray Mc- 
: : Clallan, Secretary 


Grants Pass Board of Trade, Grants Pass: R. Salem Greater Commercial Club, Salem; Henry 


L. Coe, President ; Dennis H. Stoval, Sec’y B. Thielsen, President; N. H. Judah, Sec’y 
Hillsboro Board of Trade, Hillsboro: W. H. Silverton Board of Trade, Silverton; Dr. A. (A. 
Wehrung, President; KF. M. Heidel, Sec'y Leonard, President; P. L. Brown, Secretary 
ARIZONA, NEVADA, UTAH, NBW MEXICO and MEXICO 
Deming, New Mexico, Business Club, J. A. Ma- Reno Board of Trade, Reno, Nevada 

honey, Secretary Salt Lake City Chamber of Commerce, Salt Lake 
Hermosillo, Mexico, Camera de Comercio, J. City, Utah 

Guilleno Dominguez, Secretary Salt Lake Commercial’ Club, ett Lake City, 
Ogden Weber Club, C. R. Hollingsworth, Secre- Utah, Fisher Harris, Secretar 

tary, Ogden, Utah Salt Lake City Alta Club, Salt Tee City, Utah, 
Provo Business Men’s Club, Provo, Utah, Grant Elias A. Smith, Secretary - 

C. Bagley, Secretary Tucson, Arizona, Board of Trade, S. H. Hazzard, 
Phenix Board of Trade, Phcenix, Arizona. Secretary 





Information Bureau, Southern Pacific Gompany 
613 Market Street, San Francisco 


Cf Humic STOCKTON IRON WORKS “2” 
IRON and BRASS CASTINGS 


Engines, Boilers, Well Boring, Reclamation Machinery, Water Main Fittings 
Improved Dredgers, Mining Machinery 


Office and Works, 25 N. California Street, STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 


M. P. STEIN & CO. 


WHOLESALE 
Grain, Beans, Nuts, Dried Fruit, Potatoes, Onions, Etc. 
108 West Weber Avenue, STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 


Proprietors of Miller Warehouses, Capacity 18,000 tons. 


at this paper on which SUNSET MAGAZINE 
LO O kK is printed. It is furnished by us. All of the 
best periodicals in the State—or nearly all— 
get their paper at our place. All kinds of paper and all of the best. 


BONESTELL, RICHARDSON & CO., Inc. 


Corner SANSOME and SACRAMENTO STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
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SANTA CLARA VALLEY 


a SN 





This valley ships 7,500,000 pounds of cherries annually. One tree in this valley produced 
last year $90 worth of cherries. A leading packer and shipper has paid $2,000 cash 
‘rental per year for a ten-acre cherry ranch not over one-half mile from the electric car 
fines of this city for several years, and would have enjoyed continuing the lease had the 







sowner not concluded to run the ranch himself and make. more than $2,000 a year. 


THE SANTA CLARA VALLEY IMPROVEMENT CLUB 





oe SAN JOSE (HOSAY) 
1.B.McMAHILL, secRETARY CALIFORNIA 
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s ] The completion in the near future of the double 

ll Ui all {0 all rancisco track from San Francisco to San Jose (50 miles) 

4 makes property in Santa Clara County the best 

buy on the Pacific Coast. Its the best land in 
the world for Prunes, Peaches, Apricots and Grapes, besides paying a good interest on the investment, 


will increase in value more rapidly than any other location. “Bare land for planting, $100 to $125 per 
acre. Full bearing orchard, $300 and upwards. Now is the time to buy. 


REAL ESTATE LOANS " INSURANCE 
T. C. BARNETT, 27 SouTH FIRST STREET, SAN JOSE (san Hosay), CAL. 


H H “The Goose-Quill” is a new magazine that is 
e 00Se@- Ul agaZzine making a great sensation on account of its virile 
contents. It is not in the least like the brain- 
$1.00 YEARLY 10 CENTS A COPY annihilating insomnia producing slush-mushgush 
magazines. Each month in addition to numerous original articles it publishes some notable reprint. 
Thus the contents of recent numbers include: Oscar Wilde’s sadly beautiful ‘‘Ballad of Reading 
Gaol”; Rosetti’ tender poem, ‘Jenny’; Buchanan’s savage attack on Swinburne’s poems, entitled 
“The Fleshly School of Poetry”; a scathing indictment of Elbert Hubbard, entitled ‘About That 
Man in East Aurora”; a mordant criticism of certain recent novels, entitled “The Current Rage for 
Leg-Literature’; a searching examination of Kipling’s later books, entitled ‘‘Kipling is Dead”; 
Schopenhauer’s famous “‘Essay on Women” (translation). 
“The Goose-Quill’” is for sale at all news stands, price 10c. a copy; or will be sent P seg bocr) to 
7 rr on receipt of dime or stamps. Address The Manager, The Goose-Quill, Studio building, 
“hicago, k 
Note—tThose subscribing for one year ($1) will receive the above-mentioned numbers FREE. 


Power Transmissions 























ea PULLEYS 
HANGERS 
COUPLINGS Medart ae Rim 
COLLARS All Steel Split 
BOXES Wood Split 











MEESE and GOTTERIED COMPANY 


167 Fremont Street, San Francisco 


ADVERTISE" 33... 
wrtetorrates to CURTIS-NEWHALL CO. 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
° -© 


THE CHICAGO @ ALTON RY. 
“THE ONLY WAY” 


The perfectly managed, personally conducted Judson-Alton Excursions from 
the Pacific to the Atlantic Coast are operated over this line between Kansas 
City and Chicago, St. Louis and Peoria. Also perfect connections are made at Kansas 
City and St. Louis with all lines from the Pacific Coast. Ask the agent to ticket you 
over The Chicago @ Alton and secure the luxury of Perfect Passenger Service. 





























e Q 
lies half way between San Jose 
and Palo Alto, the seat of the 
Geet Stanford University. 

unnyvale is located directly 


on the railroad and I have already a fine two-story schoolhouse, two general stores, fruit warehouse 
and fine depot. Surrounding Sunnyvale is the great Murphy Rancho of 5000 acres, on which I have 
located 155 families on 10-acre homes. Soil unsurpassed for peaches, apricots, cherries, prunes, apples 
or pears. Flowing water. No failure of crops. 40 trains a day to and from San Francisco. For 
terms and price on lands or lots, write 

W. E. CROSSMAN, Sole Agent, 42 EB. Santa Clara Street, San Jose, California. 
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KEEP YOUR EYES 
ON PALO ALTO 











ABOVE ON THE LEFT IS SHOWN THE HIGH SCHOOL BUILDING AT PALO ALTO; ON THE RIGHT IS 
THE LELAND STANFORD RESIDENCE, ADJOINING THE GREAT UNIVERSITY ; 
BELOW IS THE PALO ALTO OFFICE OF J. J. MORRIS 


Palo Alto has a population of about 3000, and is the town of the Leland 
Stanford Jr. University. There is no town in the State that has better prospects 
for becoming an ideal up-to-date residence town. All improvements are modern. 
Miles of sidewalks and streets are being built. Property can be purchased at a 
low figure considering the desirability of the town. We own our water and 
electric plants, and have a good sewer system. Palo Alto has no saloons. Our 
educational advantages are excellent. 

Keep your eyes on Palo Alto! For particulars regarding prices of property, 
both in and adjacent to the town, write to 


J. J. MORRIS, REAL ESTATE BROKER 
PALO ALTO, SANTA CLARA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
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There is no more delightful holiday than a trip to California. 
And the best time to go is now—in March or April. California is at its best then. 





The hills and valleys are clothed in green; millions upon millions of wild flowers are in 
bloom, and the air is as invigorating as a tonic. Best of all, the Yosemite Valley opens 
| April 1. You can visit it after you have seen southern and central California. The five-day 
stage ride through this valley of wonders is a fitting culmination to 
the California pilgrimage. 
=e 7 The way to go to California is via the 


) 
| 


—————E 








um | Golden State Limited | 


Newest, handsomest and most luxuriously equipped of trans- 
continental trains. 
Leaves Chicago daily at 7:45 P. M., Kansas City at_ 10:40 A. M. 

Less than three days to Los Angeles. Through cars to Pasadena, Los | 
Angeles, Santa Barbara and San Francisco. Lowest altitudes and most 
southerly course of any line across the continent. Compartment and | 
standard sleeping cars; —ae buffet, library and observation cars. 
Electric lights; electric fans; bath; barber. Route: Rock Island and | 








El Paso-Northeastern Systems, Chicago to El Paso; Southern Pacific 
Company, El Paso to Los Angeies and San Francisco. Tickets and full 
information at all railroad ticket offices in the United States and Canada. 
Beautifully illustrated literature, descriptive of California, sent on re- 
ceipt of six cents in stamps. JOHN SEBASTIAN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, Rock [sland System, Chicago, III. 
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Glendon Flange Tie Plate 


FOR SALE BY “ 


The C. B, Kaufman Railway Supply Co, = 


69 WELLS FARGO BUILDING 


SAN FRANCISCO 


fe Fe 











Olives nine iced §~—| The Modesto Lumber Co. 


Green Pickled C. R. TILLSON, Manager 
PURE CALIFORNIA OLIVE OIL Building Materials of All Kinds 
We have 15,000 bearing trees, fifteen Lime, Cement and Brick 


years old, near Stockton, California. 


Manufacturers of 


H. H. H. Horse Medicine, D. D. T., 1868 
Address H. H. Moork & SONS 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 


“er joe reaee, Monterey Investment Company 


T. J. FreLp, Vice-President 


Wire and Picket Fencing 


YARDS AT 
MODESTO, WATERFORD and TURLOCK 








CHARLES Carr, Cashier (INCORPORATED) 
a age sere Secretary INSURANCE REAL ESTATE ABSTRACTING MONEY LOANED 
° . AMES 


HOUSES FOR RENT COLLECTIONS MADE NOTARIES PUBLIC 


Our business is selling property in and about Monterey and throughout the county. We make a 
specialty of negotiating loans and of caring for property of non-residents. 
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Field and Stream 


Subscription price, $1.50 per year 
15 cents a copy, of all Newsdealers 


% 
’ 


Se ee ee 


AMERICA’S ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE OF THE ROD, 
GUN, DOG, CAMERA, GANOB AND CAMP 


> 


7 


A yearly volume makes a priceless collection of the choicest illustrations and literature 
possible for sportsmen to obtain. Full of valuable information and reliable accounts of 
exploration in new sections. A broad gauge, literary, authoritative publication for real 
sportsmen and sportswomen. Kennel department edited by James Watson. 
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+ OUR UNPARALLELED SUBSCRIPTION OFFER 


a With each year’s subscription ($1.50) we send postage paid a free choice of the fine, large 
J pictures here shown (size 19x25). These pictures are worthy of a good frame. They are 
‘ better subjects than can be purchased in art stores. With a five years’ subscription ($7.50), 
. we will send the entire set of six pictures and in addition a pair of companion duck shoot- 
. ing pictures in water color, entitled, “To Hit Is History,” “To Miss Is Mystery.” These 
4 pictures have made a great hit and could not be purchased in art stores for less than $10. 
é One year’s subscription and this pair of pictures for $2. 


i A feature of the year will be our own 

4,000 Mile Cruise Down the Amazon River 
i 

t JOHN P, BURKHARD CORPORATION 

i Publishers 


+ Dept. S., 35 West 2Qist Street, = = NEW YORK 
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sitetiencneimcinosee 
PELTON WATER WHEELS : 





We have built water wheels and water wheels only 
for fifteen years and have taken advantage of every 
improvement suggested by practical experience, tending 
toward a betterment of efficiency and mechanical work- 
manship. Send for our book on water wheels and water 
power. 





PELTON WATER WHEEL CO. 


< 
; 115 Main St., Gan Francisco 155 Liberty St., New York irae ; 
oA 
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SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


HOMESEEKERS: 


Visit San Diego before making purchase else- 


where. 


Beautiful Homes. 


Perfect Climate. 


To THE FARMER: Seeking farms, large or small. 


7000 to 26,000 acres with living streams. 


For further information address 


To THE STOCKMAN: Ranches in an ideal climate to raise stock. 
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FRANK M. BARR 
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The Northwest Magazine, 
an 80 page ilustrated 


mon onthhy (r aie price $2 
pber year) for one year and 
our special “Good News 
Package” containing pic- 
tures and full information 
about the fine climate, rich 
land, magnificent crops and 
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grand gens ori of the 


thwest for 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA 


THE 


HEALTH RESORT 


OF THE 


CONTINENT 


WRITE FOR GENERAL 
INFORMATION AND IL- 
LUSTRATED PRINTED 
MATTER, ENCLOSING 







A 5c STAMP, TO THE 





only fifty cents in silver or 
siauns. if you mention 
is paper « 


THE NORTHWEST 
MAGAZINE 


LOS ANGELES 
CALIFORNIA 





CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 








ST. PAUL, MINN.— 
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Over 3,000 in Use Use Distillate Benzine, 
Sizes 3 to 300 H.P. Gasoline or City Gas 


UNION GAS 
ENGINE CO. 


258 FIRST ST. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 





Seventeen Years’ Experience 
We Build Marine and Hoisting 
Engines also 











3 


THE “UNION”? GASOLINE-DISTILLATE ENGINES are the best and most 
economical power for running pumps, stamp mills, threshing machines, 
electric lighting and general power plants 














Eureka Slate Company 


Miners and Manufacturers of 


Unexcelled 
Roofing Slate 


Office Third Floor Crocker Building SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Quarries, EI Dorado County, Cal. 


Estimates and samples furnished intending builders on application. 
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THE KENYON 





Salt Lake 
City’s 
New Hotel 


=~ Large, Superb 
7 and 
= Incomparable 


DON H. PORTER 





JOHN HACKETT, MANAGER 


Pacific Coast Dredging & Reciamation Company 


5 MARKET STREET 


Tug Boat, “ WALTER HACKETT” Tel. Main 664 SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 





















THE 


Flying Dutchman 


PLOWS 
CULTIVATORS 
DISC HARROWS 
BEAN PLANTERS 





TIEMET LANDS 


IN CALIFORNIA 


The best watered lands in California. Located near Los 
Angeles. Inexhaustibly rich soil—the accumulation of 
centuries. Soil and climate suitable for orange, lemon and 
olive culture. Corn, wheat and potatoes yield splendid 





. Market good; prices excellent. Town of Hemet is 
SEEDERS wide. fees has prosperous pace bank, schools and 
churches. 
DRILLS 


Dept. 22, Hemet, Riverside County, Cal. 
BUGGIES r 


SOLD BY 


CALIFORNIA MOLINE PLOW CO. 


FREE — Large illustrated pamphlet giving reliable in- 
formation about the best irrigable lands in California, in 
ALSO tracts to suit. Easy payments and perfect title. 
FARM WAGONS HEMET LAND COMPANY 
Stockton Los Angeles San Francisco 





PROFITABLE INVESTMENTS | THE CALIFORNIA HOMESEEKER 


in good, safe real estate are not easilyfound. We || A monthly magazine—100 or more pages every 
are making money for our clients and can do so month. Profusely illustrated —56 famous California 
for you. If you have idle money (any amount) scenes beautifully printed on art paper, free with 
write for particulars. yearly subscription. $1.00 per year; 10 cents per 


copy. Agents wanted. 
a agg a eta we THE CALIFORNIA HOMESEEKER 
| 20 BYRNE BLock 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. | 


| LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
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ai Lands, $2.50 to $100 an acre. ¢ 
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af IN MINERAL OUTPUT ¢ 
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Opportunities Awaiting Investors! % 
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: Address the : 
+ Shasta County Board of Trade : 
: REDDING, CALIFORNIA : 
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The FAST TRAINS 


are via the 











What is the use of wasting your time 
en route and your money on extra meals 
when it costs no more to travel in the 
finest trains on a perfectly ballasted 
road over a direct route? 

Misleading statements about train 
service to California deceive but few. 
All well-informed people know that if 
they want to reach San Francisco with- 
out delay, the fast trains of the Union No. 6 Passing Through Fish Cut, Wyoming, on Union Pacific 
Pacific will place them there sixteen hours ahead of all competitors from Omaha. 





No changing cars via this line. The 
Overland Route all the way. 

As less time is consumed on _ the 
Union Pacific in making the trip to and 
from the Pacific Coast, there are fewer 
incidental expenses en route. In addi- 
tion to the Pullman Palace Sleepers the 
Union Pacific runs Pullman Ordinary 
Sleepers every day. These cars west- 
bound are personally conducted every 
Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and 





Echo Canyon, Utah, on Union Pacific Friday from Chicago, and every Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, Friday and Saturday from Omaha. Eastbound, every Tuesday, 





Wednesday, Thursday and Fri- § si 
day from Los Angeles and [| 
every Wednesday, Thursday, 
Friday and Saturday from 
San Francisco 

Apply to nearest agent or 
address 


E. L. LOMAX 
Gi Pe OF, A. 
OMAHA 
NEBRASKA 












































Land at Govern- 
ment price $1.25 
per acre. Water 
Rioht-Abundance 
of cheap water- 
Easy terms 


$15.00 per acre. 


Land most fertile in the world. 
Crops for 1902 yielded - one crop $40.00 an acre. 
Two crops ¢ 60.00 to$g0.00 anacre. Extent -about 
500,000 acres. Now under Canal 161,812 acres. 
SouTHERN Paciric RAILRoaD branch now building 
tolmperial. For further information send for 
"Album of Imperial Settlements” Ulustrated Pamphlet 
“From Deyert to Garden” bors wie f Edition of Imperial 
Press giving complete list of land owners, Address 


IMPERIAL LA <1 co. 























224 Stowell Block LosAngél= California | 


Path f 
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° SACRAMENTO 
PEOPLE’S SAVINGS BANH, SACRAMEN 
WM. BECKMAN, President J. L. HUNTOON, Vice-President GEO. W. LORENZ, Sec’y and Cashier 
DIRECTORS 

Wm. BECKMAN J. L. HUNTOON GEO. W. LORENZ E. J. CROLY WM. JOHNSTON 
Capital Paid Up in Gold, $225,500 Reserve and Surplus, $100,000 

Interest Paid on Deposits Semi- Annually Money Loaned on Real Estate Only 

Address All Communications ‘‘ PEOPLE’s SAVINGS BANK.” 
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Desirable Lands for Sale 


in Northern, Central and Southern California 

















APPLY TO —— 
JOHN W. HOWELL, 526 California St., San Francisco, California 
Serbo sertesbeterbestertesesbesentesrtestetestetesteserbesorbosiobosboe estore steered be eo 
INCORPORATED MARCH 29, 1873 G. W. CARPENTER, President 


Cc. R. Boyp, Cashier 


FARMERS’ CO-OPERATIVE UNION 
- of Sutter County 
Storage, Forwarding and Commission House Banking and Insurance 
FarM LANDS CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 
YUBA CITY, SUTTER COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 














Doors, Windows, Blinds, Boxes and Trays 


SCOTT & VAN ARSDALE LUMBER CO. inc. 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in PINE and REDWOOD LUMBER 

SUGAR and SISSON WHITE PINE Corner Center and Sonora Streets WHITE and SUGAR PINE 
STOCKTON, CALIFORNIA 

Saw Mills at McCloud River and Ash Creek Yards at Fifth and Brannan Streets, San Francisco 








YARDS: 


wut encn | OLerra Lumber Co. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
ORLAND, Glenn County 


WOODLAND, Yolo County LUMBER, DOORS 
MAXWELL, Colusa County 
WINDOWS, BLINDS, Etc. 








CHICO 
BIGGS Butte Count 
same —s FRUIT BOXES Specialty : 
YUBA CITY, Sutter County and DRYING TRAYS SUGAR PINE LUMBER 
Saw Mills at Lyonsville and West Branch 
SAN FRANCISCO Door Factory, Box Factory and Planing Mill at Ked Bluff 
Cor. Fourth and Channel Sts. Box Factory and Planing Mill at Chico 














For Orchard, Grain or Grazing Land AT LOW PRICES 


with irrigating facilities, 





enquire of BANK OF WOODLAND, at Woodland, Yolo County, California 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


ARRANGEMENT OF THROUGH CAR SERVICE 


OGDEN 
EAST BOUND. 
No.2, OVERLAND LIMITED—Electric Lighted 
—*Daily—Solid Vestibuled Train. Composite 


Buffet- Library Car, Fourteen Section Drawing 
Room Sleeping Cars, Compartment-Observa- 
tion re and Diner San Francisco to Chicago, 
via U. P., C. & N. W. and C. M. & St. P. 

Double” Drawing Room Sleeping Car and 
Diner San Francisco to Chicago, via D. & R. 
G., Cc, B:. 4. & FP. 


No. 4. ATLANTIC EXPRESS — Daily — Wide 
Vestibule Sleepers San Francisco to , cage. 
Via -U,.7., © &.N. W,-end C. M. 

also San Francisco to Denver, via D. & R. 
Tourist Car San Francisco to Kansas City, 

via Cheyenne, Denver and U. P. 

Diners San Francisco to Chicago. 


No. 6. BASTERN EXPRESS—Daily—Vestibuled 
Drawing Room Sleepers and Diner San Fran- 
cisco to Chicago, via U. P., C. & N. W. and 
Cc. M. & St. P. 


Drawing Room Sleeper and Diner on F. to 
Chicago, via D. & R. G. and Burlin 
Drawing Room Sleeper San F. to 
via D. & R. G. and Missouri Pacific. 
maces orgy * Chair Car San F. to Ogden. 
Set Sa oe i ¢ Bg Francisco rng Chicago, 
via U. P. N. and C. & St. P. 
Tourist Gace Ban Francisco to Denver, 
via D. & R. G. 


t. "Louls, 


ROUTE 
WEST BOUND. 


No. A. OVERLAND LIMITED—Electric Lighted 
Daily—Solid Vestibuled Train. Composite 
Buffet ‘Library Car, Fourteen Section Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car, Compartment-Observation 
Car and Diner yg ay to San Francisco, via 
Cc. & N. W. and C. M. & St. P. and U. P. 
Double Drawing tate Sleeping Car ane 
Diner ee to San Francisco, via C. R. 


No. 3. PACIFIC EXPRESS — Daily — Wide-Vesti- 
bule . ow cons to San hg via 
Cc & St. P. and U. 
en Vestibule Buffet Sleepin 
to San Francisco, via D. & R. 
Tourist re Chicago to San Francisco, 
via C. & N. W. and C. M. & St. and U. P. 
Diners Chicins to San Ser dy 


No.5. WESTERN EXPRESS—Daily—Vestibuled 
Drawing Room yg A and Diner Chicago to 
San Francisco, via & = er. 
and U. P.; also via astinesen and D. & R.G. 

Vestibuled Standard hi ge Car 7 Louis 
to San Francisco, via M. P. and D. & R. G. 

Reclining Chair Car Ogden to San F. 

Tourist Car Kansas City to San F., via 
Denver and Cheyenne and U. P. 

Tourist Car Denver to San Francisco, via 


Car Side 


SUNSET ROUTE-VIA FRESNO 


No. —— capecent CITY BXPRESS — Daily — 

Sleeper Oakland to Los Angeles 

ro | p34 Geacaae D. R. Sleeper Bakersfield 

to Los Jagiee: x Tourist Car San F. to Chi- 

cago, and Sleeper Los Angeles to Chi- 
cago, via El Paso—Rock Island line. 


No. 26. THE OWL LIMITED — Daily — Vesti- 
buled Composite Library Car and er 
San F. to Los Angeles; Diner San F. 


Fresno, and Mojave to Los Angeles. Chair 
Car San Francisco to Fresno. 
o. 50. D. R. sy San F. to Fresno; Buffet 


©" Sleeper San F. to Bakersfield. 
No. 84. Buffet Parlor Cars San F. to Bakersfield. 


No. 44. GOLDEN STATE LIMITED—Draw- 
ing Room Sleeper San F. to Chicago (on Owl); 
Observation Sleeper Santa Barbara to Chi- 
cago; Compartment Sleeper, Diner and 
Library Car Los Angeles to Chicago. 


No. 9. SUNSET EXPRESS—Daily—Observation 
Sleeper New Orleans to San Francisco, Com- 
partment Sleeper New Orleans to Los An- 
ay Sleepers Fresno and Bakersfield and 

Gs ay er to San F. Diner New Orleans 
10 Los Angeles. Tourist Car Chicago to San 
F., via Ei Paso—Rock Island line. 


No. 25. THE OWL _LIMITED— Daily—Solid 
Vestibuled Train. Composite Buffet Car and 
Pullman Sleeping Cars Los Angeles to San 
Francisco; Chair Car Fresno to San Fran- 
cisco. Diner Los Angeles to Mojave, and 
Fresno to San Francisco. 


No. 83. Buffet Parlor Cars Bakersfield to San F. 


No. 43. GOLDEN STATE LIMITED—Dining 
Room Sleeper Chicago to San F. (on Owl); 
Compartment Sleeper Chicago to Ios Angeles 
and Pasadena; Observation Sleeper Chicago 
to Santa Barbara ; Diner and Library Car 
Chicago to Los Angeles. 


SUNSET ROUTE—COAST LINE 


SOUTH BOUND. 


No. 22. COAST LINE LIMITED — Daily—Parlor 
Car, Reclining Chair Car, Smoker and Diner 
San Francisco to Los ‘Angeles. 


No.10. SUNSET EXPRESS—Daily—Observation 
Sleeper San Francisco to New Orleans; 
Compartment Car Los Angeles to New Or- 
leans; Tourist ri st LaF iy. to Chicago, 
via El Paso and C 

Diner San Faacoc 4 New Octeans: An- 
nex Compartment Car New Orleans to New 
York. ourist Cars daily to Los Angeles 
and Eastern points. 


NORTH BOUND. 


No. 21. COAST. LINE LIMITED — Daily — Parlor 
Car, Reclining Chair Car, Observation Car 
and Diner Los Angeles to San Francisco. 


No. 7. PACIFIC EXPRESS—Daily—Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeper New Orleans to Los Angeles 
and San Francisco. 

Diner Los Angeles to San Francisco. Tour- 
ist Cars from Eastern points and Los An- 
geles to San Francisco daily. 


SHASTA ROUTE 


NORTH AND EAST BOUND. 
No. 16. OREGON EXPRES6 — Daily — Drawing 
Room Sleeping Car San F. to Portland. 
D. R. Sleeper San F. to Dunsmuir. 
Tourist Cars San F. and Sacramento to 
Portland. 
Chair Car San Francisco to Portland. 
Diner San Francisco to Roseburg. 
No. £8. SHASTA EXPRESS6-Daily—Buffet Draw- 
ing Room Sleeper San F. to Portland. 
Tourist Car San Francisco to Portland. 


WEST AND SOUTH BOUND. 
Ne. 16. CALIFORNIA EXPRESS — Daily—Draw- 
g Room Sleeper Portland to San Francisco. 
™. R. Sleeper Dunsmuir to San F. 
Tourist Cars Portland to San F. and Sacto. 
Diner Roseburg to San Francisco. 
. Chair Car Portland to San Francisco. 


No. i SHASTA EXPRESS—Daily—Buffet Draw- 
g Room Sleeper Portland to San F. 
hoatiat Car Portland to San Francisco. 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


THROUGH TOURIST SLEEPERS 


OGDEN 
EAST BOUND 


No. 4. ATLANTIC EXPRESS—Daily 
Datty, Tourist car San Francisco to Kansas 
City, via Cheyenne, Denver and 
Through Tourist Cars—Personally conducted 
SATURDAYS, Los anges 2 to Chicago, via Salt 
Lake, Denver and 
MONDAYS, San Francisco to St. Louis, via Salt 
Lake and Pueblo. 
MONDAYS, Los Angeles to Chicago, 
Lake, Denver and Omaha. 
TUESDAYS, San Francisco to Chicago, via Salt 
Lake, Pueblo and Kansas City. 
TUESDAYS, Los Angeles to Chicago, via Salt 
Lake, Denver and Omaha. 
TUESDAYS, Los Angeles to nee and St. 
Paul, via Cheyenne and Omah: 
WEDNESDAYS, Los Angeles to acide via Salt 
Lake, Denver and Omaha. 
THURSDAYS, San Francisco to St. Louis, via 
Salt Lake, Denver and Kansas City. 
THURSDAYS, Los pega to Chicago, via Chey- 
enne and Omaha 
FRIDAYS, Los Angeles to Chicago, via Salt Lake, 
Pueblo and Omaha 
No.6. EASTERN EXPRESS—Daily 
Daly, Reclining Chair Car San F. to Ogden. 
DAILy, oe on ers San F. * oP ne” 
via U. 2; -and C.M.&S 
DalILy, Tie he ak ‘San F. to * semiding ei ‘ik 
Lake and D. & R. ee 
WEDNESDAYS and ook Ser a to 
Chicago, via D. & R. G., U. P., C. &. w. 
SATURDAYS, SUNDAYS and <athcdheeag Los 
Angeles to Chicago, via U. P., C. & .. W. 


via Salt 


ROUTE 
WEST BOUND 


PACIFIC EXPRESS- Daily 

o to San F., via 
i; 2. e080. 2. 
Through Tourist Cars—Personally conducted 


TUESDAYS and hag ak on eens to Los 
Angeles, via C. & N. W., U. P. and Fresno. 


WEDNESDAYS and FRIDAYS, Chicago “7 Los 
Angeles, via C. & N. W., U Pr. D: &.&.. G. 
TUESDAYS, St. Paul to Los oer via Omaha 
and Ogden, C. St. P., M. & O. and U. P. Rys. 
SATURDAYS, coaaee and MONDAYS, ~ 
cago to Los Angeles, via C. & N. W., U. P. 
No.5. WESTERN EXPRESS- Daily 


DaliLy, Reclining Chair Car Ogden to San F. 


Datty Tourist Car Kansas City to San Fran- 
cisco, via Denver and Cheyenne, U. P. R. R. 


DaiLy, Tourist Car Denver to San F., via D. 
& R. G. Ry. 


No. 3. 
DaiLy, Tourist Cars Chica 
Cc. & N. W. and C. M. & 


Through Tourist Cars—Personally conducted 
MONDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha, Denver and Ogden. 
TUESDAYS from Chicago to Los 
Kansas City, Pueblo and Ogden. 
TUESDAYS from Chicago to Los 
Omaha, Pueblo and Ogden. 
WEDNESDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha, Denver and Ogden. 

WEDNESDAYS from St. Louis to San Francisco, 
via Kansas City, Denver and Ogden. 

THURSDAYS from Chicago to San Francisco, 
via Omaha, Pueblo and Ogden. 

SATURDAYS from Chicago to Los Angeles, via 
Omaha, Pueblo and Ogden. 


Angeles, via 


Angeles, via 


SUNSET ROUTE—VIA SANTA BARBARA 


FROM SAN FRANCISCO 
No. 10. SUNSET EXPRESS—Daily 
DalILy, Tourist Sleepers San F. to Los Angeles 
and El Paso; Chair Car to New Orleans. 
Through Tourist Cars—Personally conducted 
MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS and FRIDAYS, San 
F. to Washington, D. C., via New Orleans. 
MONDAYS and THURSDAYS, San Francisco to 
Cincinnati, via New Orleans. 
TUESDAYS, San F. to Chicago, via New Orleans. 
bat aoe ae San F. to Memphis, via R. L., 


MONDAYS, San F. to St Louis, via R. I.,Wabash. 

THURSDAYS. San F. to St. Paul, via R. I. and 
Co Bt: PM. & 0. 

TUESDAYS, San F. to St. Paul, 
Cc. G. W. 


via R. I. and 


TO SAN FRANCISCO 
No. 7. PACIFIC COAST EXPRESS -— Daily 
DatLy, Tourist Sleepers Los Angeles to San F. 
Through Tourist Cars—Personally conducted 
TUESDAYS and FRIDAYS. Cincinnati to San 
Francisco, via I. C. and New Orleans. 
WEDNESDAYS, Chicago to San Francisco, via 
I. C. and New Orleans. 
TUESDAYS, Memphis to San Francisco, via C. 
R. I. & P. and El Paso. 


TUESDAYS, St. Louis to San Francisco, via C. 
R. I. & P. and El Paso. 
a at St. Paul to San Francisco, via C., 
P. M. & O., R. I. and El Paso. 
deameie S, St. Paul to San Francisco, via C. G. 


W. and C. R. I. & P., and El Paso. 


SUNSET ROUTE—VIA FRESNO 


No. 8. CRESCENT CITY EXPRESS- Daily 
DatLy Tourist Car San Francisco to Chicago, 
via El Paso and C. R. I. & P. Ry 
Through Tourist Cars—Personally conducted 


TUESDAYS, Oakland to St. Louis, via San An- 
tonio and M. K. & T. 


WEDNESDAYS, Oakland to St. Louis, via Fort 
Worth, T. & P. and Iron Mountain. 


No. 9. SUNSET EXPRESS—Daily 
Darty, Tourist Car Chicago to Oakland, via 
Cc. R. T. & P. Ry. and El Paso. 

Through Tourist Cars—Personally conducted 
TO SAN FRANCISCO 

MONDAYS, WEDNESDAYS and FRIDAYS, from 
Washington, via New Orleans. 

TUESDAYS, from St. Louis, via M. K. & T. and 
San Antonio. 

WEDNESDAYS, St. las = es, via Tron 
Mountain and T. & P. 


SHASTA ROUTE 


No. 16. OREGON EXPRESS-Daily 


DaILy, Tourist Cars San F. and Sacramento 
to Portland. 


No. 12. SHASTA EXPRESS-—Daily 
DalLy, Tourist Car San F. to Portland. 


No. 15. CALIFORNIA EXPRESS—Daily 
Daity, Tourist Cars Portland to San F. 
Sacramento. 
No. Il. SHASTA EXPRESS—Daily 
DaILy, Tourist Car Portland to San F. 


and 
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FREEMAN 
HOTEL 


AUBURN, CALIFORNIA 


FREEMAN & WALSH, Proprietors 
SUMMER AND WINTER RESORT SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO TOURISTS 
Elevation 1360 Feet Most Popular Resort in the Foothills 

















j or “Aeolia,” to Californians and others who know, stands 
BIRDSALL § PURE for the best of Olive Oils. Grown and bottled by F. Birdsall 
Emons Oll Accolia Heights, (olive orchard) Auburn, Placer County, 
California. Never sold in bulk; always under our branded cork and _ trade-marked label. 
Absolute purity guaranteed with cleanliness and care in manufacture. Highest quality, best 
flavor (only selected Picholene olives used). On the California Market ten years competing 
with other Pure California Olive Oils, and its reputation is unequaled. Also Ripe Pickled 
Olives in season. Address E. S. BrrpsaLti, AUBURN, CALIFORNIA. 

The best is the cheapest for medicinal purposes and table use. 

A product worthy of the Gateway County of this wonderful state. 





MURRAY BROTHERS’ MACHINE WORKS 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
IMPROVED HOISTING ENGINES FOR. ALL PURPOSES 
MARINE, STATIONARY AND PORTABLE ENGINES 


SOUTHEAST CORNER FOLSOM AND BEALE STREETS SAN FRANCISCO 
TELEPHONE MAIN 5226 PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO JOBBING AND REPAIRING 





WOEY SEN LOW 
CHINESE RESTAURANT 


808 DUPONT STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Dinner with all the delicacies of the season, served in the best Chinese Style. 
Tea, coffee, cakes, fruits and confectionery at all hours. FINE TEAS A SPECIALTY. 








Tateo G6 UG. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PAINTS, OILS AND VARNISHES 


117-119 MARKET STREET 
SAW FREANCIS € © 


EXPORT BUSINESS SOLICITED 
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LOOK AT THE ASSORTMENT OF GOODS CARRIED BY ONE HOUSE 





BICYCLES AND ALL PARTS PERTAINING TO THEM 





Boilers, | Creamery 
Engines, siti Goods and 
Hoists, Etc. Supplies 
Refrigerating Agricultural 
Plants, Implements and 
Blowers, Etc. Extra Parts 
Castings for all Wire, Nails 
Classes of Work and Rope 


LAUNCHES AND ROWBOATS — ALL SIZES AND STYLES 







CELEBRATED 
LUEGER PISTOL “ 


HARDWARE, 
CUTLERY, 


Veuyenes GUNS, PISTOLS, ETc. ‘GRR 
OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS \ \ 


FARM WAGONS 


BAKER & HAMILTON 


San Francisco, Sacramento, Los Angeles, Portland, Or., New York 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUES, STATING CLASS OF GOODS 





x 
| 7 


BUILDERS’ HARDWARE yD. 
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ON HOT SPRINGS 


) FOR NND MOST FAMOUS 
gic ! RESORT 


ND Dee 













Hot Mineral Waters and Baths for the Cure of Rheumatism, 
Gout, Sciatica, Chronic Malaria, Etc. 

A new hotel of the highest standard where tourists 
enjoy every comfort and convenience, situated in the semi- 
tropical region of the San Joaquin Valley. On the direct 
line of the Southern Pacific Railroad, sixty-eight miles from 
San Francisco. 

The only real PEAT or MUD Baths in this Country 

A handsomely illustrated booklet, with analysis of 
waters, will be mailed by addressing 

L. R. MEAD, 

Byron Hot Springs P. O., California 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


Division, General and Traveling Agents 


ALBANY, OR. 
Sp ME NN a Se xe ies Kia ooo ae wwe © Agent 
ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
11 Rue Chapelle de Grace 
RUD. BALCH, ...... General European Agent 
ATLANTA, GA 
J. F. VAN RENSSELAER wen General Agent 
GEO. W. BLY..... Traveling Passenger Agent 
RB. O. BHAN....... Traveling Passenger Agent 
BAKBERSPIELD, CAL. 
Se DETER 5 os os cin oes eee e& ’.... Agent 
BALTIMORE, MD.—209 E. German Street 
py SA Se eee ees srir ars Agent 
BENSON, ARIZ. 
oe. SSRs Agent 
mes pees. —170 Washington Street 
2. _. Sra New England Agent 
Pho, spa Clark Street 
ee ek ee General Agent 
“D. WILLIAMS...... City Passenger Agent 
M. SWOBE. Traveling Passenger Agent 
. H. BULLARD. - Traveling Passenger Agent 
R. HALLIDAY.Traveling Passenger Agent 
— RE. Chinese Passenger Agent 
GHO. M. McKINNEY, General Western Immi- 
gration Agent, 238 Clark street 
CINCINNATI, 0.—5S3 East Fourth Street 
CARR eee General Agent 
W. F. HOLTON...Traveling Passenger Agent 
W. HOLLY..... Traveling Passenger Agent 
STANLEY ORR. Traveling Passenger Agent 
C2) BER s 3 90 os Traveling Passenger Agent 
SEE Spike wav ste ees > Passenger Agent 
OF MEXICO 
¥ > eee. Du Sasa General Agent 
. CARDENAS........ Commercial Agent 
suindame: rote 17th Street 
W. K. McALLISTER......... General Agent 
A. N. OLIVER.Trav. Pass. and Freight Agent 
DETROIT, MICH.—I26 Woodward Avenue 
Se Bs oda ces eie cece General Agent 
H. F. CARTER. ...Traveling Passenger Agent 
A. J. RATCLIFFE. Traveling Passenger Agent 


BL PASO, TEX. 


Mops 


T. 
J. 
T. 
A. 
CITY 


Ww. Y. oo ee ere General Agent 
if 0). 2a City whey ved Agent 
FRANK HALLAM ....... Depot Ticket Agent 


FRESNO, CAL.—1013 J Street 
J. FB. eh .Div. Pass. and Freight Agent 
WM. B. MAY..... Traveling Passenger Agent 


H. AVILA nishibn Bia Ge oa bth tae are Agent 
GALVESTON, TEX. 

J. H. MILLER...... Division Passenger Agent 
GUAYMAS, SONORA : 


J. A. NAUGLBE, General Passenger Agent, 
Sonora Railway (Limited) 


HAMBURG, GERMANY—6-8 Karisburg 


RUD. sng “Fey General European Agent 
HANFORD, CA 

WwW. W. GINGLES ON ee Pee ee Agent 
HAVANA, CUBA 

ay 8 eee General Agents 


LLIAM CHOUPIAN, Chinese Passenger 
aoe 36 San Ygnacio street 
HERMOSILLO, SONORA 
EES Sic Wa bs ia: o'\4 6 63.5 Sip Agent 
HOUSTON, TEX. 
M. L. ROBBINS..Gen. Passenger and Ticket Agent 
bee J. ANDERSON, Pron ~ General 


rand Ticket A 
Ww. AUCIER. “Passenger and Ticket Agent 
J. HOWARD . Pass. and Immigration Agent 


KANSAS oa’ . MO.—1000 Main Street 


SN eee General Agent 
KBY wae, a 
SE NERTEE IEE aie cibia Shih & 65.003 6-078 Agents 


LIVERPOOL, BNG.—25 Water Street 
BUD. PALCE......« General European Agent 
LONDON, ENG.— 
49 Leadenhall St., IS Cockspur St. 
RUD. PALCE...:... General European Agent 
LOS ANGELES, CAL.—261 South Spring St. 
G. A. PARKYNS, Assistant General Passenger 
and Freight Agent 
eS Sree City Ticket Agent 
Cc. H. MITCHELL. .Division Passenger Agent 
H. BE. MONTAGUE. Traveling Passenger Agent 
MARYSVILLE, CAL. 
er RES ven pias cscs Pk aie so os oie Agent 


‘MONTEREY, MEX. 


ee | a ee Commercial Agent 

NEW YORK, N. Y.— 
pg Broadway and | Battery Place 

L. H. NUTTING....Gen. Eastern Pass. Agent 

L. } SPENCE.. ‘! Gen. Eastern Freight Agent 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

F. 8S. DECKER....... Ass’t Gen. Pass. Agent 

D. M. HOLLINGSWORTH.. .City Pass. Agent 
NOGALES, ARIZ. 

iy SRPMS 5 Rd a 3o ce use cose wlio to be oboe Agent 
OAKLAND, CAL.—468 Tenth Street 

G. T. FORSYTH. Div. Pass. and Freight Agent 

8S. -S. FULTON....Traveling Passenger Agent 
OGDEN, ed 


> es a eee ee Ticket Agent 
a : UHEVEES i aaa ies ae Ie Freight Agent 
PASADENA, _ 
ee | Ae ees ee Commercial Agent 
PASO saaniie, CAL. 
SEs We TROIS oes soc ce seen Agent 
erecig ny PA.—109 South Third Street 
re De ee ticle a ciki 5.06 05d a's w'e;ccsie oS Agent 


. M. LONGACEE: Traveling Passenger Agent 
siaiiok ARIZ. 


Sens RINNE 9s 9co ss <a oto ab as srs os Agent 
PITTSBURG, PA.—5I15 Park Building 

pe Se Os ere ee General Agent 

SAM’L A. MEYERS....Traveling Pass. Agent 

M. F. VAN HORN..... Traveling Pass. Agent 

J: ©. TOZMBEE: «. 5... Traveling Pass. Agent 
POMONA, CAL. 

te SS | ars Commercial Agent 


PORTLAND, ORE. 
W. E. COMAN, General Passenger Agent, 
Lines in Oregon 
H. BE. LOUNSBURY..Traveling Freight Agent 


J. P. JONES...... Traveling Passenger Agent 

SA AM oo ot a lies Aa City Ticket Agent 
REDDING, CAL. 

Se Ss, SS i | SS ae ae eee ee eae Agent 


wer ee CAL. 


oane. a 
E. H. PRENTICE..Div. Pass. and Fgt. Agent 


RIVERSIDE, CAL. 


Pi FN ae Commercial Agent 
ROTTERDAM, NETH.— 92 Wynhaven, S. 8 
RUD. FALCK....... General European Agent 


ae CAL. 
Cae a: .Div. Pass. and Freight Agent 


Cc 2 URES R ee  ee Agent 

Ww. ae WOOD A ee Traveling Passenger Agent 
SALEM, ORE. 

WM. MBERRIMAN...Freight and Ticket Agent 

Wee its 6 | + Sa Depot Ticket Agent 


SALT er — UTAH—201 Main Street 
Ne BS fe errr Ter s General Agent 
SAN sneetan. TEX. 
J. McMILLAN ..... Division Passenger Agent 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


*Division, General and Traveling Agents 


SAN BERNARDINO, CAL, 


BRAN: DONATI os ssa ve wee Seis Agent 
SAN are oe Fifth Street 
De, Rs aloo N54 gre eg Commercial Agent 
SAN sic: CAL.—613 Market Street 
GW. PEMPCHME «so ciiwckais General Agent 
Ce Sr ees eres Ticket Agent 
W. McMURRAY...Agent Information Bureau 
js Ae fo G8 0 City Passenger Agent 
W. L. KNIGHT....Traveling Passenger Agent 
J. B. AUCEK: 2... Traveling Passenger Agent 
Po RN rk 5.6 ors sense Passenger Agent 


SAN JOSB, CAL.—16 South First Street 
PAUL SHOUP. .Div. Pass. and Freight Agent 


dé. . BURG: . 5.3 Traveling Passenger Agent 
SAN LUIS OBISPO, CAL. 
Boy AN ED sistas. s os cack aca ae oe Rae Agent 


SAN LUIS POTOSI, MEX. 
EDO. SADA ...Trav. Pass. and Freight Agent 


SEATTLE, WASH.—618 First Avenue 


E. BE. ae Bay Soe sco'aly. sce area wee General Agent 
Ge Re ae City Freight Agent 
W. B. SiipieBitodiKE eee City Ticket Agent 
Ry: Be ARO ne Bo, ne 6, 5! 08 City Passenger Agent 
J. R. NAGEL ee Traveling Passenger Agent 


Cc. L. DARLING...Trav. Fgt. and Pass. Agent 
ST. LOUIS, MO.—903 Olive Street 

Pe: ie ds be ee ee General Agent 

A. S. BORGLUM. .Traveling Passenger Agent 

E. R. TUTTLE... ‘Traveling Passenger Agent 
STOCKTON, CAL. 

Bie ER oso louse oa ete ama se Ace nleloligie wie. ere Agent 
il te ag Fant ees South Franklin Stree: 

AVE Rte New York State Agent 

thee: itkiies Pacific Avenue 

SENT REE. Seog ness leie's, olern 0474 10 ele 0:0 Agent 
TUCSON, ARIZ. 

Cc. M. BURKHALTER.Div. Pass. and Fgt. Agt. 
TULARE, CAL. 


te See 


este ani . RM RY ya? oh aS a a ey Agent 
T. BARA, CAL. ALIA, CAL. 
E. SHILLINGSBURG ....Commercial Agent bi 3 wl GS ee Agent 


SANTA ee CAL. WASHINGTON, D. C., S11 Penn. Ave. 


a; Ws MPO acd al .0 nS sans fa, o Falls 8d Agent A. J. POSTON.Gen. Agent, Sunset Excursions 
SANTA Br vbobsoe CAL. WOODLAND, CAL. 
yee ee Agent ROS ORD |. Sp Been Pa Pera Agent 


Descriptive literature regarding the territory traversed by Southern Pacific Company lines, and 
information concerning tickets, routes of travel, sleeping car accommodations, etc., can be obtained on 
application, by letter or in person, to any agent of the Southern Pacific. 
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: 60,000 ACRES 
LAGUNA CALIFORNIA LAND 
“DE TACHE 


Located in Fresno and Kings counties in the center of the State. 
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All rich, alluvial soil on Kings River bottom in the best fruit- 
growing region of the State. We can also grow Indian corn and 
all other cereal crops to perfection, and the land is particularly 
adapted for the growth of alfalfa and the handling of dairy 
stock. We are selling it in ten-acre lots or larger at $35 to $50 


. per acre; one-fourth cash, balance in eight annual payments if 
. desired. If you want a good piece of land, be sure you look 
% over Laguna. Don’t make the popular mistake of concluding * 
% oD that California is only for the rich man. If you are willing to ob 
¥ work you can make a start on the Laguna with less money than * 
2 anywhere else, and the climate will be as much yours as if you 
| % SEND TODAY FOR owned a million. Address 
<a 


+, te at 
Je afe-sfeste she 


re 


2 TRSt Paneer re NARES & SAUNDERS, Manacers 
% PRINTED MATTER Laton, Fresno County, California 


% 
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J. E. Scuwas, President 
DANIEL EAGAN, First Vice-President 
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C. H. Howarp, Second Vice-President 
F. E. Patrerson, Secretary and Treasurer 


American Steel Foundries 


q SUCCESSOR TO 


THE FRANKLIN STEEL CASTING CO. 
FRANKLIN, PA. 


High Grade Open Hearth Steel Gastings of All Descriptions 
up to 60,000 Pounds 


THE LONE STAR AUTOMATIC (M. C. B.) STEEL COUPLER 
This has Stood a Pulling Test of 181,000 Pounds and the Locking Device Remained Unaffected 


Main Office, No. 74 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
IN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS PLEASE MENTION SUNSET 











LOS ANGELES’ FAMOUS HOTEL 


THE ANGELUS sancrt) to THE KNUTSFORD 
LOS ANGELES SALT LAKE CITY 


G. S. HOLMES, PROPRIETOR 














HALL, LUHRS & CO. 
| WHOLESALE GROCERS 





‘Zz Proprietors “OUR TASTE” HAMS OYSTERS, FRUITS and VEGETABLES 4 
4 908-916 Second Street, Sacramento, Cal. 

'f at Oroville, the County Seat of Butte County, and in the 
-* heart of Northern California Citrus Belt. 

f Within three miles of Oroville are the largest deciduous 

i orchards in the world; within the city is the largest olive 

id pickling establishment in the United States, andwithin one-half mile is the largest Naval orange 


nia. Orange and olive shipments increasing 300 carloads annually. Semi-tropical climate all 

the year. Oroville is a modern city; 150 miles from San Francisco; 80 miles from State 
n Capital; good railroad service; orange and olive land from $20 to $100 per acre, according 

“ to location; cheapest irrigating water in California. 

.} Gold mining, lumbering, stock-raising, poultrying, dairying. For particulars write 

D. C. McCALLUM, Oroville, Butte County, California 
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DOW PUMPS 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


ARE MANUFACTURED BY 





GEO, E. DOW PUMPING ENGINE CO, 


179 First STREET San FrRANciscoO, CAL. 


orchard in California. Oroville oranges ripen six weeks earlier than those of Southern Califor- 
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7 4 CATALOGUE ON 
IWEST, COAST, WIRE ‘RON WORKS : poe aloe 


“aa 19 FREMONT, ST. SAN FRANCISCO i 


$4 essed West Coast Wire & Iron Works 
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: ees a ee 17 AND 19 FREMONT STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
k Selle eines 
SHOP SUPPLIES MACHINERY 
C. W. MARWEDEL 
58 FIRST STREET SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


PACIFIC COAST AGENT RANDOLPH-CLOWES CO. BRASS AND COPPER MILLS 


THE GOLFERS’ MAGAZINE 


Is pronounced by eminent authorities to be “The best magazine published from a golfer’s 
standpoint.” It is golf and nothing but golf. The subscription price is * 00 a year. 





SAMPLE COPIES FREE ON REQUEST 


THE GOLFERS’ MAGAZINE, 269 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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TRACK c 
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fe —_. 
“RS. AR. PICKS, CROW Ann 


SHER A 
oI GRAPH AND TELEPHONE fo 
STEEL INSULATOR PINs 


- TRACK BOLTS OF ANY PATTERN 
THREADS ROLLED OR CUT IN OIL 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED | | 
OLiver IRON & STEEL © 


PITTSBURGH, U.S.A. 
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10,000 CUBIC FEET OF WATER.A SECOND FLOWS OVER THIS DAM 
SOURCE OF IRRIGATION FOR 260,000 ACRES ~ 
THE LAND OWNS THE WATER AND IN PERPETUITY 


STANISLAUS, COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


ADDRESS BOARD OF TRADE, MODESTO, FOR FULL INFORMATION 
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STANISLAUS COUNTY | 


OFFERS TO HOMESEEKERS ti 
IN CALIFORNIA ANY PART OF 
15000 ACRES CHOICE LAND 


ayes, oe 


General Faring \ 

FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS OWNERS 
A.B.COSTIGAN & CO. 

215 BATTERY ST. SAN FRANCISCO 
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BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


Single Expansion and Compound Locomotives 














BROAD ano NARROW GAUCE LOCOMOTIVES MINE, FURNACE ano COMPRESSED AIR LOCOMOTIVES 
LOCOMOTIVES PARTICULARLY ADAPTED TO LOGGING AND PLANTATION SERVICE 
ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES WITH WESTINGHOUSE MOTORS 
ELECTRIC CAR TRUCKS WITH OR WITHOUT MOTORS 


BURNHAM, WILLIAMS & CO, Philadelphia, Pa., U. $. A. 
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COR. SANSOME AND BUSH STREETS 


Hosiery White Goods SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Ky 2 Ribbons * 

$ Dress Goods Fa 
3 $ va IMPORTERS OF 3 
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= 3 Silks STAPLE and FANCY * 
. 2 Flannels x 
2 $ Oil Cloths % 
= : Cottons 4 
4 } Linens, etc. " 
= 2 Blankets Manufacturers of & 
m3 Calicoes x 
* ) Umbrellas FURNISHING GOODS “ 
3 $ Cutlery % 
4 § Shawls Patentees and Sole Manufacturers 3 
= spats THE “NEVER-RIP” OVERALL * 
% $ Smokers’ Articles BEST IN THE WORLD * 
= Stationery » 
is Underwear ze 
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THE CELEBRATED 


“Cannon BaLL” 


RUNS SOLID BETWEEN 


ST. LOUIS ano EL PASO 


WITH THROUGH SLEEPER TO LOS ANGELES 


4 IMPORTANT GATEWAYS 













Michigan Central 


* The Niagara Falls Route,” 


FOUR 
FAST TRAINS 


NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS In both directions, between Cu1caco 
and Detroit, and N1aGara FAtts, + 
BEST PASSENGER SERVICE Burrato, New York, Boston, and 
Eastern points, with finest equipment 
of Through Sieeping, Dining 


IN 
and Buffet-Library Cars. 
XA All day trains stop five minutes 
at Falls View, directly overlook- 


ing Niagara Falls. 





WRITE FOR NEW BOOK ON TEXAS—FREE ee cree Bonet oe SrAOANA Tanne : 
|, 0. W. RUGGLES, : 
E. P. TURNER Gen’! P care end Tiebeh Agent, 





GENERAL PASSENGER AND TICKET AGENT 
DALLAS, TEXAS 














If you want to be well taken care of while visiting 
THE RECOGNIZED....... San Francisco 
HEADQUARTERS FOR THE 


army, navy; SPAT He OCCIDENTAL HOTEL 


American and European Plan 


AND TOURI STS Major Wm. B. Hooper, Prop. Geo. K. Hooper, Manager 


Special attention paid to the reservation of 
rooms by mail 



































Attention, California Homeseekers! 


We desire to call the attention of intend- 
u 7 f ing buyers of country lands to some 
10-Acre Tracts, Rich Fruit and Vine Land, bargains in income-producing orchard, 
Near Depot, Two Hours from San Francisco, vineyard, grain and stock farms, many 














in Santa Clara Valley. Richest ——s of which are bank foreclosures, that we 
Valley on Earth. Only $100 an Acre—$14.1 have for sale. Mr. Bush having had forty 
a Month will Buy One. Beautiful 5 -Acre years’ knowledge and experience of the 
Homes, 50 Minutes from San Francisco. value of lands, and being the owner of 
Great Oaks. $1250 Each. San Mateo Co. an income-producing orchard and vine- 


; yard, can intelligently direct intending 
General Farms. Catalogue Mailed Free. buyers to the best lands and bargains in 


e, Wooster, Whitton & the State. Correspondence solicited. 
, 
Montgomery DAVID BUSH & SON 
\S 20 Montgomery St., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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SEND FOR 


“Homes in the Heart of California”’ 


This is the Title of our Latest Catalogue 


Altalta, Ste wae Gee HH AW K & CA R Ly 


Placer County Fruit Lands a_ specialty 


Choice tracts from ten. acres up, at Auburn, 1014 FOURTH STREET 
a vagy ts aes gry od 
all in acer County an range Vale, in Sac- 
ramento County, California. _ SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 





E.H. ROLLINS & SONS 


BOSTON SAN FRANCISCO DENVER 
335 PINE STREET 


MUNICIPAL RAILWAY ano CORPORATION 
BONDS 


SELECT CALIFORNIA SECURITIES FOR INVESTORS 


GEO. A. BATCHELDER, MANAGER 








THE 
STOCKTON 


facturing city of 21,561 in- 
habitants, situated on tide- 


COUPLER water at the entrance to the 
SAN JOAQUIN VALLEY 


A fertile land almost as large 
as the state of Pennsylvania. 
This valley is the granary and 


THE ORIGINAL AND LEADING most productive section of 


M. C. B. COUPLER CALIFORNIA 


The Italy of America — the 
gateway to the Orient. Send 
four cents in postage to the 
Secretary of the Stockton 
Maaufactared Exclasively by Chamber of Commerce, Stock- 
ton,Cal.,and receive by return 
mail a handsomely illustrated 


The McConway Torley Co. Fiting tilt: tered region. 
Pittsburg, Pa. 
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FAST OR WEST 


GRANDEST RESORT ON EARTH 
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\ $3 PER DAY AND UP 


DURING ENTIRE YEAR 


AMERICAN PLAN 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


JANUARY, FEBRUARY, MARCH 


{ 


“Best of Everyth 


.50 PER DAY AND UP 


$1 


ing 


Motto of Hotel del Coronado 


FOR RATES, SOUVENIR BOOK, ETC., ADDRESS 


CALIFORNIA 


,» MIANAGER 


CORONADO 


E. §. BABCOCK 


EASt OR WEST 
CORONADO IS BEST 
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AGENT 
LOS ANGELES 
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200 S$. SPRING STREET 


H. F. NORCROSS 
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ACROSS THE PACIFIC SAIL 
Suiro OF ALL NATIONS 


to and from San Francisco, metropolis of California, the one 
State of all the Union that’s today on the world’s highway of 
progress. California, wide-awalKie and alert, where flowers 
bloom outdoors the year through, offers today unrivaled 
opportunities for industrious home-seekers. 


Reliable Infor. mation sbout orange growing, fruit culture, vegetable gardening, climate, 


soil, water, lands, power, marKets, manufacturing facilities, wages, etc., sent to any address FREE by 


CALIFORNIA PROMOTION @OMMITTEE 


Representing State Commercial Organizations 


Department Twenty, 25 New Montgomery St. San Francisco, California 
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Double daily service Omaha to Chicago via Council Bluffs, Fort Dodge, 
Dubuque and Rockford. Buffet-Library-Smoking Car, Sleeping, Dining 
and Reclining Chair Cars. Night and day through trains Omaha to 
Minneapolis and St. Paul in connection with the Minneapolis & St. Louis 
R. R. from Fort Dodge. The Illinois Central also maintains double daily 
service between New Orleans and Cincinnati, Louisville, St. Louis and 
Chicago. 
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or an 
In connection with the Southern Pacific and connecting lines the 

Illinois Central runs from San Francisco and Los Angeles through 

















AGENCIES OF THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL R. R. will be found at the following principal 
cities: San Francisco, Portland, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City, Denver, Omaha, Chicago, 
St. Louis, Memphis, New Orleans, Louisville, Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 

J.T. HARAHAN, 2d Vice-President. T. J. HUDSON, Traffic Manager. 

M. 0. MARKHAM, Ass’t Traffic Manager. A. H. HANSON, Gen’! Pase’r Agent. 
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_QYAND CONTRAST THEM WITH YOUR SURROUNDINGS. Pa, 
WOULDN'T YOU PREFER TO LIVE IN OAKLAND, CAL be 3 


YY 
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CENh PIS Tres 
ARE YOU SATISFIED 

TO LIVE AMID SNOW AND ICE IN WINTER, WHEN FOR LESS MONEY YOU CAN LIVE 
BETTER IN THE MIDST OF TROPICAL AND SEMI-TROPICAL FOLIAGE AND ALL IT IMPLIES? 








STREET SCENE IN OAKLAND 


IF NOT CONTENTED 
WRITE TO EDWIN STEARNS, SECRETARY OF THI 
OAKLAND BOARD OF TRADE OAKLAND. CALIFORNI 
FOR ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE ABOUT OAKLAND 
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Hote. MeETROPOLE 


R. M. BRIARE, PROPRIETOR 


A STRICTLY HIGH GRADE AND THOROUGHLY MODERN 
RESIDENTIAL AND TRANSIENT HOTEL 


Thirteenth and Jefferson Sts. OAKLAND, CAL. 





WOODWARD, WATSON & CO., Inc. J. TYRREL 


oe. | Men eerATe 


1172 Broadway OAKLAND, CAL. | 506 NINTH STREET OAKLAND, CAL. 





E. A. HERON, MYRON T. HOLCOMB, 


HERON-HOLCOMB COMPANY» 
S. M. DODGE & SON ‘Established REAL ESTATE ae 


Realty Syndicate Certificates, Real Estate | ——=—=—ACENTS ano DEALERS 


OAKLAND SAN FRANCISCO 
1160 BROADWAY, OAKLAND, CAL. 1060 BROADWAY _ CROCKER BUILDING 


TEL. MAIN 147 TEL, MAIN 1267 


SEWARD M, DODGE HENRY A, DODGE 











OAKLAND 


CALIFORNIA 


INCREASED IN POPULATION THE PAST TWO YEARS over 16,000 
_ 66,960 


If you are contemplating a change of location, select a growing city where 
unexcelled opportunities for investment are offered, as well as climate. 











THE E, P. VANDERGOOK CO. REAL ESTATE '2!6 Sroatvay, Tel MAIN 285 


OAKLAND, CAL. 


San Francisco Office, Mills Building, Room 32, Second Floor, Telephone Main 5502 








A. J. SNYDER 
YM. NCE REAL ESTATE 


REAL TATE ComPANY 467 NINTH STREET OAKLAND, CAL. 





STATE AGENTS AND AUCTIONEERS 


4609462 8 St Oakland. Cal Polytechnic Business College 


Established 20 Years. Correspondence Solicited. AND SCHOOL OF ENGINEERING 





J. ™ Macdonald & Co. REAL ESTATE | 127 4%° St’ Sts: OAKLAND 


intapence “ail bance The Leading Business College West of Chicago 


Write f F Catal 
1052 BROADWAY OAKLAND, CAL. pura strlen amine 











STOCKER & HOLLAND ABSTRACT CO)gj scnsrrticitana’ secs ant Mer. 


CERTIFICATES AND ABSTRACTS OF TITLE. CONVEYANCING. NOTARY PUBLIC. 
808 BROADWAY TELEPHONE MAIN 315 OAKLAND, CAL. 
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IEMAMA COUNTY 


The Home of Sunshine 
Flowers and Fruits 








Seasons Never Fail. (See the Government Reports) 


PEARS, PEACHES, APRICOTS, 
PLUMS, PRUNES, NECTARINES 
—the Best the World Produces 


ORANGES, LEMONS AND ALL 
SEML-TROPICAL FRUITS 


—compare with the Best 


BERRIES AND GARDEN TRUCK 
—for your Table the Year Round 


WATER IN ABUNDANCE FED 
BY PURE MOUNTAIN SNOWS 


Cheap Lands for Horses, Cattle, Sheep, Hogs 


PURE AIR FOR GOOD HEALTH 
BEAUTIFUL SURROUNDINGS 
GOOD AND GENEROUS NEIGHBORS 


All the Best Gifts that Nature can give, you will find in 


TEMAMA COUNTY 


175 Mites Nortu oF SAN FRANCISCO BY RAII, 


Address CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, Rep Buurr, CAL. 
E. F. LENNON, Secretary 
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AND MINES OF LA CANANEA 
CONSOLIDATED. GORPER COMPANY 


N W.C.GREENE, President: 


THE GREENE 
CONSOLIDATED 
| COPPER COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 
377 BROADWAY 
EW YORK CITY, NY,US# 


WORKS” MINES 
'@ LA CANANEA 
“SONORA, MEXICO. 


@e § ORGANIZED IN MEXICO 





maaan 
ONE OF THE S/TELTFR PLANTS 
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CALIFORNIA'S WONDER 


F 





Tavern of Tamalpais Mt. Tamalpais Profile Rock Point Richmond Berkeley Oakland SanFrancisco Pacific Ocean 
(Elevation 2592 feet) Mt. Diablo . Belvedere Double Bow Knot Golden Gate 


Mill Valley and Mt. Tamalpais Scenic Ry. 


About two hours’ ride from San Francisco 
Half a mile high 
Overlooking San Francisco Bay and the Golden Gate 





The Grandest Mountain Railway Ride on Earth 


OUWUER 


“The Crookedest Railroad in the World’”’ 




















Kilpatrick Bro’s & Collins 








RAILROAD CONTRACTORS 











BEATRICE, NEBRASKA 
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IRON MOUNTAIN 


ROUTE 











C. G WARNER, RUSSELL HARDING, H. C. TOWNSEND, 
SECONDVICE-PRES'T, THIRDV.-P.&G. M., GEN’L PASS'R & TKT. AGT., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


L. M. FLETCHER, PaciFic Coast AGENT, 126 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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CALIFORNIA’S SOCIETY RESORT 


WINTER, SUMMER AND ALL 
THE YEAR AROUND 


Only Fifty Minutes’ ride from San Francisco; nestled in the hills at the base 
of Mt. Tamalpais. Average Winter Temperature 64 degrees 


Table and all Appointments Unexcelled 
Tennis, Golf, Bowling A PERFECT WINTER CLIMATE 
Superb Scenery 
R. VU. HALTON, Manager 
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BUY AHOME IN RANCHO C 


JOHN BIDWELL RANGHO 


* (Rancho Det Arroyo Ghigo) 


| Containing some 25,000 acres of 
‘adapted to all branches of fruit « 





“jinto’ parcels of from five acres 
.and is offered for sale, to acwual 


|S COME AND SEE FOR YOURSELE® ~~ 
“1B. CUSSICK .. Agent 


CHICO. BUTTE COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 
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NAVEL ORANGES 





_ The First Oranges 


In the Market This Year were from 


PLACER COUNTY 
J. Parker Whitney’s Orchards 


Placer County grows the earliest and finest fruit, and consequently commands the 
highest prices for same, of any section in California 


AN INVESTMENT 


CAREFULLY made in the Orange Growing Industry is better than savings banks or 
life insurance 


J. PARKER WHITNEY 


Capitalist, Land Owner and authority on Orange Culture, makes the following 


UNPRECEDENTED OFFER 


Having considerable amounts of land, situated accessible to railroads, and 
applicable for orange growing and irrigation, free from any incumbrances, I am 
willing to dispose of these in tracts at moderate prices, including orange trees at the 
market price, to responsible parties on any part of ten years’ time, at the interest 
rate of 6 per cent per annum and taxes; providing the purchaser will undertake a 
thorough planting, cultivation, protection and care, according to methods I pursue, 
or which may be improved upon to my satisfaction. Actual settlers preferred, but 
those having means for investment, not desiring at present to reside upon the prop- 
erty or its immediate vicinity, can so purchase and have the business conducted by 
responsible agents, subject to my approval, who are now trained up to it, and who 
can conduct it in all the details of preparing the land, planting, irrigating, culti- 
vating, fencing, picking fruit, packing and delivering to shipping agents for mar- 
keting. 

I consider this.a superior opportunity for those who have money to invest which 
can be spared for several years without expectations of income. I believe that appro- 
priate land so planted and cared for, will, somewhat before the expiration of the ten- 
year period, have paid all the expenses incurred, including the first cost and interest, 
and then be safely estimated to have a value of $1000 per acre. In 1901 I netted 
over $133 an acre on my orange groves. 

An investment of this character may prove to be a Tontine superior to the 
offerings of any life insurance company. 

















Nore—Fully digest the proposition that is here made you. Write for particu- 
lars. We can give you carefully compiled figures showing the profits of orange 
culture, under the most improved methods. Address all communications to 


J. PARKER WHITNEY ORANGE LANDS 
ROCKLIN, PLACER COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 

















PEACHES CHERRIES GRAPES 
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PLACER COUNTY 


(CALIFORNIA ) 


Improvement and Development Association 


J. M. FULWEILER, President, Auburn W. A. FREEMAN, Chairman Reception, Auburn 
J. F. MADDEN, Vice-President, Newcastle ROBERT HECTOR, Chairman Immigration and 
E. T. ROBIE, Treasurer, Auburn Advertising, Newcastle 

J. H. WILLS, Secretary, Auburn F. BE. BRYB, Chairman Ways and Means, Auburn 





ORCHARD AND COUNTRY HOMES IN THE FRUITFUL FOOTHILL REGION OF PLACER COUNTY 


Placer County 


offers some of the best opportunities for the home seeker, and has 
numerous natural resources. Gravel and Quartz Mines, Granite 
and Pottery Works, 


Grain, Dairying and Fruit 
Placer County has many favored sections for the cultivation of 


Oranges 


The first Oranges shipped from the State for this season were from : 
Placer. Also 35 per cent of all the deciduous Fresh Fruits are 
shipped from Placer. 
On the main line of the SouTHERN PaciFic. For information 
address Secretary or any of the officers of the above Association. 
J 


J. H. Wiis, Secretary. 


ee 
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TUCSON 


te IDEAL CITY 
of THE SOUTHWEST 
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STREET SCENE IN TUCSON 


A PERFECT ee RESORT 


ARIZONA 


THE LAND OF SUNSHINE 


For Information Apply tt CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
TUCSON, ARIZONA 
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PORTERVILLE 


TULARE. COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 











“ 


One of the earliest Citrus Belts in the State. 


Desirable lands for sale by the 


Pioneer Land Company 


Fifteen hundred acres already planted in 


Bearing Orange Groves, 


which prove the value of the lands we have 
for sale. 


Lands sold on easy terms, one-fourth cash, 
balance on long time at seven per cent. 


Plenty of water from elaborate canal system, 
supplemented by wells. ; 


Best alfalfa and deciduous fruit lands in the 
State. 


Stock raising and dairying has proved a 
profitable industry. 





Address all Communications to 


VALENTINE D. KNUPP, Manager 
PORTERVILLE, GAL. 
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IF YOU WILL INVESTIGATE — 
YOU WILL INVEST 














Send for 


Facts for Investors 
Mailed free 


LA ZACUALPA 
Nig RUBBER 
7 PLANTATION CO. 


The Only Plantation Shipping 
Rubber in Commercial Quantities 


13 Market Street 
San Francisco California 














De Ag Spoy a 


«= 


Lands in 
Yuba County 
California 


Orange, Lemon, Lime, Olive, 
Peach, Apricot, Pear, Berry and 
Alfalfa Lands in tracts to suit. 





Abundance of Water for Irri- 
gation where needed. ~ 


Prices from $25 to $100 per Acre 
FINE CLIMATE 


For Particulars write 
MARYSVILLE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 





E. A. ForRBES, President 
A. C, IRWIN, Secretary 


MARYSVILLE - CALIFORNIA 
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STANFORD: UNIVE RGS§T) 
. CLARA 2 


FOR OETAILS ADDRESS . 
BRS eg Rs ean HOTEL VENDOME, 
Seta GEORGE P. SNELL, MANacce 
SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
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In speaking of California the terms Northern California and Southern Cali- 
fornia are universally employed, but the term from a climatic point of view is 
meaningless. Semi-tropical fruits are grown in greater abundance in Northern 
California than in Southern California. Over one-half of the state’s acreage of 
olives and figs is in Northern California. The finest lemon and orange bearing 
groves in the state are found among those of Northern California, while the 
products of these groves are in the market three or four weeks earlier than from 
groves in the south, and are unexcelled in quality. 

Located in Northern California is the great Sacramento Valley, a veritable 
paradise, the garden spot of the Pacific coast. Situated in the very center of this 
vast, rich domain of choicest soil, favored by best of climatic conditions, is Glenn 
County, with a population of less than 10,000. Although a newly created county, 
Glenn is rapidly coming to the front as one of the first counties of the state. 
Glenn county is only eighty miles north of the state capital, and 150 miles north 
of San Francisco, the metropolis of the west. Its mountains contain mineral and 
worlds of commercial timber. 

For further details address the BOARD OF SUPERVISORS, Willows; or 
J. B. Morrissey, Orland, Glenn County, Cal.; Thos. Brown, Orland, Glenn County, 
Cal.; P. O. Eibe, Willows, Glenn County, Cal. 
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EARLIEST AND BEST ORANGES AND LEMONS IN THE STATE 


ORLAND REAL ESTATE ASSOCIATION 


ORLAND, GLENN COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


W. H. Morrissey, Orland, President J. N. Scripner, Orland, Secretary 
J. B. Morrissey, Orland, Treasurer and Manager 
Cuar_es L. DonoHvE, Willows. FRANK FREEMAN, Willows 


CONTRACTING AGENTS FOR STONEY CREEK IRRIGATION CO. 


LANDS OF ALL KINDS AND AT ALL PRICES IN PARCELS FROM 
TOWN LOTS TO 1000-ACRE TRACTS FOR SALE FOR 
CASH OR ON EASY TERMS 
PRICES, TERMS AND INFORMATION ON ALL SUBJECTS PERTAIN- 
ING TO LANDS AND WATER GIVEN UPON APPLICATION 
ADDRESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 


ORLAND REAL ESTATE ASSOCIATION, ORLAND, CALIFORNIA 
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‘At Hotel Del Monte _ 
_Monterey—California. — 














There's always sport 
Where there’s sunshine 
Pienty of both — and 
Shade, foo,if you want 
It — all the year round 


* * 


¥ 
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Traveling between the EAST and WEST by the 


New York Central Lines 








You have the choice of routes via CHICAGO and either the 


MICHIGAN CENTRAL or LAKE SHORE 


or via ST. LOUIS or CINCINNATI and the BIG FOUR ROUTE 


4 g A 
N i Ly 
co) h 


You can 
stop at 
Niagara 











LCDS. 
(eS 


You can 
thus 
pass 





through 
Detroit 
or 
Cleveland 


Buee Con aMe 
PRR , PSs 


ON THE NEW YORK CENTRAL IN THE MOHAWK VALLEY 


In either case, you ride over the Four-Track New York 


Central through the beautiful Mohawk Valley, down the historic 


Hudson River or through the charming Berkshire Hills to New 


York or Boston. 
FOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


C. C. CRANE, Pacific Coast Agent, 637 Market St. - SAN FRANCISCO 











an manner OF 
F. M. BYRON, Southern California Passenger Ag’t, Stimson Bl’k, LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
W. C. SEACHREST, North Pacific Coast Agent, Sherlock Building, PORTLAND, ORE. 
or call on any Ticket Agent of the New York Central and Hudson River Railroad 
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THE ANIMATED IRON HORSE 


HOLT BROS. TRACTION ENGINE 








meers>wan 





Hauling 50,000 feet of Lumber from the Mitts to the Railroad 


Wagons designed for use with Traction Engines a specialty. 


We build Tracrion ENGINES, FREIGHT WAGONS, COMBINED 
HARVESTERS, WAGON AND CARRIAGE WHEELS, ROAD SCRAPERS, 
Erc., Evc. 


We also deal in extras and supplies of all kinds for combined 
Harvesters, such as Sections, Cylinder Teeth, Link Belting, Hecla 
Compound, Leather Belts and Lace Leather, Drapers, Axle Grease, 
Babbitt, Bar Iron and Steel, Blacksmith and Mill Supplies. 


CALL ON OR ADDRESS 


THE HOLT MANUFACTURING CO. 


STOCKTON #” #2 @ CALIFORNIA 


Represented by 


Branch Office and Store HOLT BROS. CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 30-32 Main Street, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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PROPERTIES OF 


RAPERIAL OIL COMPANY, 


' KERN RIVER DISTRICT 
cA UIFORNIA 
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SANTA BARBARA 





HAS MORE ATTRACTIVE FEATURES 
AND REQUIRES MORE TIME TO 
VISIT THE DIFFERENT POINTS OF 
INTEREST THAN ANY OTHER SPOT 
IN CALIFORNIA. THE ARLINGTON 
HOTEL HAS ACCOMMODATIONS FOR 
FOUR) HUNDRED GUESTS. WITH 
FORTY ADDITIONAL BATHROOMS 
AND NEW PASSENGER ELEVATOR 
IT IS THE MOST ATTRACTIVE AND 
COMFORTABLE HOTEL IN’ THE 
STATE. THE MANAGEMENT HAS 
JUST FINISHED THE BEST GREEN 
TURF GOLF LINKS IN SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA, FIVE MINUTES’ STREET 
CAR RIDE FROM THE HOTEL 











DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET SENT ON APPLICATION TO 


E. P. DUNN, PROPRIETOR 
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__ GENUINE 
ELLINGTON 
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FOR SALE 
BY ALL RELIABLE DEALERS 
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THROUGH TRAINS 
“DAILY & SUNDAYS TOO” 


“THE KATY WAY” 


BETWEEN PRINCIPAL POINTS IN 


MISSOURI, KANSAS, 
a INDIAN TERRITORY, OKLAHOMA, 
‘ TEXAS AND MEXICO 


Pullman Buffet Sleepers and Reclining Chair Cars on All Through Trains 


Tt 








CALIFORNIA EXCURSION SLEEPERS 
TO SAN FRANCISCO { Le ve Kansas s Tuesdays at 8:32 P. M. 


sas Git » Vinee sdays at 9:25 P.M. 
FROM SAN sesso t= For * St = City ie hh ve That wna Bye at 7:00 P ai: 
a Waco, Flaton gine apres 0, El P: and Los Au 





FOR FAST TIME TAKE 


“THE KATY FLYER” 

















MA TH/TOL/PRING 
ny ih} &s: 


aaah?" 


+ elope 


Elevation, 2700 feet. 
Twenty miles from Ager 
on the Cal. & O. route. 
Hunting, fishing and 
scenery unsurpassed 
Hot, swimming, steam, 
sulphur and mud baths. 
Open all the year. 
Further particulars upon 
application. 


EDSON BROS. 


Proprietors 


Beswick, Siskiyou Co. 
California 
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IF. YOU ARE 


GOING 
EAST 


IT WILL BE WELL 
FOR YOU TO 
BEAR IN MIND 
THAT 






The Denver & Rio Grande 
and Rio Grande Western 


“The Scenic Line of the World” 













Offers to the traveler an intensely interesting route over the Rocky 
mountains, through Utah and Colorado. The scenery en route is 
wonderful— beyond description— mighty snow-clad peaks, gorgeous 
rock colorings, weird formations, picturesque canyons, and, in fact, all 
the noted sight places can be viewed only on this route. The only line 
passing directly through Salt Lake City and Denver en route to the east. 







Through first-class sleepers daily between San 
Francisco and Chicago and <<. Louis. 





Through personally conducted excursions daily 
to Chicago, St. Louis and Boston. 











FOR FREE ILLUSTRATED BOOKLETS ADDRESS 


J. D. MANSFIELD, General Agent, JOHN A. BECKWITH, City Passenger Agent, 









625 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. 1118 Broadway, Oakland, Calif. 
LeROY B. JOHNSON, Freight and Pass. Agt., W. C. McBRIDE, General Agent, 
11 East Santa Clara St., San Jose, Calif. 124 Third St., Portland, Ore. 
JOHN T. SKELTON, Freight and Pass. Agt., TIMOTHY MEE, Traveling Passenger Agent, 
1017 Second St., Sacramento, Calif. 230 S. Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 





S. K. HOOPER, Gen. Pass. and Ticket Agent, Denver, Colo. 








ee 
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American Steel & Wire Co. 


CHICACO NEW YORK WORCESTER DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


American Steel Wire Drilling Line 
American Steel Wire Pumping Line 
American Steel Wire Tubing Line 
American Steel Wire Sand Line 
Brittan Automatic Drilling Swivel 

















PACIFIC WORKS 
GENERAL COAST OFFICES 


FOLSOM AND SIXTEENTH STS. 


CITY SALES OFFICE 


8 AND 10 PINE STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


GEO. H. ISMON 


PACIFIC COAST SALES AGENT 


LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE 
PRIVATE EXCHANGE NO. 10 














AGENCIES 


Los Angeles, California Portland, Oregon 
B. W. Smitu, Sales Agent E. R. ELDREDGE, Sales Agent 


Seattle, Washington 
O. D. Cotvin, Sales Agent 
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VIA 


CHICAGO 


The route east from California 
via San Francisco, 


The Southern Pacific, 
Union Pacific and 
Chicago & North-Western R’ys 


ls a superior one in several particulars. It 
is the short line between San Francisco and 
Chicago; it offers a service of three mag- 
CLOCK TOWER, NORTH-WESTERN nificently furnished fast trains every day in 

Bere en the year; less than three days is required for 
the journey; the route is over the old Pioneer Trail, direct, free from 
heavy grades, and over the only double-track railway between 
the Missouri River and Chicago. 

The Overland Limited, daily from San Francisco to Chicago, with 
close connections from Los Angeles, is the most luxurious train in the 
world. The arrangements provided for the comfort of passengers are 
most complete, including dining car service (a la carte) of the highest 
class, bath, buffet, barber, library, telephone, observation, compartment 
and drawing-room sleeping cars. 

Personally conducted excursions, in Pullman tourist sleeping cars, 
from Los Angeles and San Francisco without change, every Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, and to St. Paul-Minneapolis tri- 
weekly. Tourist cars to Chicago without change every day in the 
year. All ticket agents sell tickets via this route, or apply to Pacific 
Coast Agencies of The North-Western Line at 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., LOS ANGELES, CAL., 
617 MARKET STREET, PALACE HOTEL. 247 SOUTH SPRING STREET. 
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THE TOTEM POLE ROUTE 


Summer days and Winter Scenes 
during a trip to Alaska or 
Yi the palatial Steamship 
A SPOKANE 
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receive c All | T ar Foun Tours, * 


beautifully illustrated handsome, 
colore@Wilaska Art Calendar  Addre 5 Say 


Cc. D.DUNANN General Passetisér 


10 Market St. San Francisco. 
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Go there by the new 
Golden State Limited 
running between 
Chicago, El Paso, 
Los Angeles and San 
Francisco over the 
Rock Island and 
Southern Pacific Systems 
Details from any 
Agent of the 
SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
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Riverside, California, set amid orange groves ~ 
is a paradise on earth where life i luxury: ~ 
every day in the year. _ Its chief hotels — 


THE NEW GLENWOOD > 


FRANK A.MILLER PROPRIETOR, 


is a marvel of comfort, with equipment and sur- 
roundings artistic, picturesque and satisfying 
| WHY NOT GO THERE? 

For details write to Frank A Miller, The Glenwood, 
or the Secretary Chamber of Commerce’ 


| RIVERSIDE CALIFORNIA 
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